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THE statistics reproduced herewith, 

by permission of the Susquehanna 
Collieries Company and Maderia, Hill 
& Company, clearly indicate the SAV- 
INGS which accrue from a reduction in 
the frequency of head injuries and the 
corresponding reduction in compense- 
tion and medical costs. 

In October, 1929, the Susquehanna 
Collieries Company began the gradual 
adoption of M-S-A Protective Hats and 
Caps. When M-S-A first introduced 
SKULLGARDS in June, 1931, Susque- 


M-S-A SKULLGARD 


tions of Maderia, Hill & Company. This 
company is now using SKULLGARDS 


exclusively at their various mines and 


SUSQUEHANNA COLLIERIES COMPANY'S FREQUENCY EXPERIENCE 


In 1928—55,130 tons of coal mined per head injury. 
8 months, 1932—1 82,723 tons mined per head injury. 


hanna was among the first to standardize 
on this particular style of cap. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Clyde 
Brehm, Safety Engineer of the Susque- 
hahna Collieries Company, the follow- 
ing statistics were compiled which in- 
dicate very clearly how the frequency 
of head injuries has decreased at their 
operations: 


Year Tons Mined Per Head Injury 
1928 55,130 
1929 65,604 
1930 71,233 
1931 92,911 

8 months 1932 182,723 


From the above statistics, it is ap- 
perent that the Susquehanna Collieries 
Company is producing twice as much 
tonnage per head injury in 1932, as 
compared with 1931. More than 3,000 
SKULLGARDS are already in use and 
the underground employees at three of 
their collieries are entirely equipped. 

Note, particularly, how Compense- 
tion and Medica! Costs, due to head 
injuries, decreased as the installation of 


SKULLGARDS increased at the opera- 
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the following statistics on Compensa- 
tion and Medical Costs, due to head 
injuries, were furnished by Mr. William 
Richards, Safety Engineer: 


Year Caps in Use Medical Costs 
1929 240 $7,964.70 
1930 327 5,245.67 
1931 1827 469.14 
1932 (6 mos.) 1713* 68.68 
*Reduction in working force 


In other words, from 1929 to 1932 
the Compensation and Medical Costs, 
due to head injuries, were reduced by 
approximately $7,500.00. 


According to statistics reported to 
the Pennsylvania Bureau of Workmen's 
Compensation, 38.5% of all the fatal 
accidents in Pennsylvania Coal Mines 
in 1931 were the result of head and 
face injuries and 8.5% of all the non- 
fatal accidents resulted from the same 
cause. We believe the statistics in Penn- 
sylvania will apply equally as well, on 
the average, for coal mines in other states. 


Hundreds of bituminous and anthracite 
companies are equipped with SKULL- 
GARDS, and the many reports of lives 
saved indicate they are also reducing 
costs of head injuries. 


We shall gladly send complete de- 
tails on SKULLGARDS upon request. 


MADERIA, HILL & COMPANY'S COST EXPERIENCE 


Year Year 
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SKULLGARDS are available in three styles—Ask fora Demonstration | 
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Mine Safety Alppliances Co. 
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Braddock, Thomas and Meade Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“EVERYTHING for MINE and INDUSTRIAL SAFETY” 
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Air-Cleans a Greater Tonnage 
for its size than any other 


COAL CLEANER 


Operating tests have proved that the Stump Air-Flow 
Coal Cleaner lowers cleaning costs and does a thorough 
cleaning job. The most surprising thing, however, is 
the low first cost of the cleaner itself. This, of course, is 
due to the simplicity of its design and construction. 


We are prepared to make a demonstration on your own 
coal at your tipple to substantiate our claims. 


If you are seriously considering better preparation of 
your coal our representative will be pleased to discuss 
with you our procedure of conducting tests, plant costs 
and results to be obtained. “Consultation without 
obligation.” 

Write for Bulletin No. 144 


ROBERTS |AND SCHAEFER CO. 
ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 
Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


418 OLIVER BLDG.., 514 NINTH AVE., 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


Cleaning coal with water 
still has its particular field. 
Our Menzies Hydro Separa- 
tors and Wuensch Differen- 
tial Density Cone have their 
applications where water as 
a cleaning medium is desired 
and necessary. 

Write for Bulletins 133 & 142 
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HOLMES 


HIGH ~- SPEED SHEAVES 


are built 
especially 
for heavy 
service 


Extremely pre- 
cise balance plus 
very rugged 
construction 
make these 
sheaves un- 
equalled for top- 
speed hoisting 
under punishing 


loads. Now 
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available in 24”, 
36”, 42”, 


and 48” diame- 
ters, as well as in 


the larger sizes. § 


Let us send you Booklet 50 
describing this equipment fully. 


ROBT. HOLMES) &'!BROS., yANC. 
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About the 


SIDE 


of Wire Rope service 


When you buy wire rope you want a rope which will give 
you safe service. You also want a rope which, consistent with 
this safety, will insure /owes? possible rope cost per ton of 
material handled or per other unit of work. 


On this exacting basis, the use of Roebling Wire Rope will 
assure you of a maximum return in service for your rope dollar. 


There are three principal reasons for this. First, because there 
is a Roebling Rope exactly suited to each wire rope need (see 
“Wire Rope for all purposes” at right). Secondly, because 
Roebling is free to make absolutely unbiased recommenda- 
tions. Thirdly, because of the great stamina of Roebling Acid 
Steel Rope Wire. 


We can confidently assert that when gauged by the work per- 
formed NO wire rope, regardless of make or construction, will 
show lower general-average operating costs than Roebling. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, TRENTON, N. J. 
Wire-Wre Rope- Copper & Insulated Wires & Cables -Welding Wire- Flat Wire- Wire Cloth & Wire Netting 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Cleveland Los Angeles New York Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. San Francisco Seattle Export Dept., New York, N. Y. 


A plain statement 
about Wire Rope Economy 


Roebling does not indulge in nor encour- 
age sweeping claims of superior wire rope 
economy Such claims, if generally made, 
would merely confuse the rope user. For 
the guidance of rope buyers, however, 
Roebling does assert that when gauged by 
the work performed, NO wire rope, re- 
gardless of make or construction, will 
show lower general average operating 
costs than Roebling. 


Wire Rope for all purposes 
The importance of seiecting the right 
rope for each use cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. For no one rope will meet 
all requirements. @ Roebling makes wire 
rope of a great variety of types and de- 
signs, including Standard Right, Left, 
Lang, Preformed and Alternate Lays, in 
all degrees of rope and strand flexibility. 
@ The great stamina of all Roebling Ropes 


‘is primarily due to the quality of Roebling 


Wire. This Acid Steel Wire is renowned 
for its fatigue resisting and wearing qual- 
ities. No better rope wire is produced. 
@“BLUE CENTER” STEEL is the 
highest grade and is generally recom- 
mended for severe duty. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
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A Journal for the entire mining industry 
published by The American Mining Congress 


COAL 


OR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS the troubles of the 

coal industry have been continually growing. For 
many years prior thereto the amount of coal consumed 
in the United States doubled each 10 years. This meant 
an increase in coal consumption of 10 percent annually. 
During these years coal production facilities were 
steadily increased not only enough to meet that in- 
creased coal demand but, to a large extent, in excess 
of that requirement. 

During these years, with no competition except 
among themselves, no intelligent step was adopted or 
even agreed upon to put the bituminous industry upon 
a profitable basis. Many plans were proposed but none 
received the approval of a respectable minority. Dur- 
ing recent years a new competition was developed out 
of a similar situation in the oil industry. Oil should 
be conserved for a higher use, but oil producers, as 
foolish as coal producers, entered competition with coal 
and with the added convenience of its use have occu- 
pied an ever increasing part of coal’s natural market. 

It may be said that in the end the law of supply and 
demand will solve all these problems and by stimulat- 
ing improvements will give to consumers the benefit of 
cheaper fuel. It is true that the mechanics of coal 
production have been greatly improved, but the ad- 
vantage to the consumer has not been manifest. 

In 1909 the average value at the mine of all bitu- 
minous coal in the United States was $1.07 per ton; 
in 1929 it was $1.80 per ton, an increased cost per ton 
of 73 cents; this as applied to the 1929 production of 
537 million tons amounted to more than 392 million 
dollars. The wages per ton increased from 96 cents to 
$1.07 during the same period would account for 166 
million dollars of the 392 million dollars which 1929 
coal cost in excess of the same amount of coal in 1909. 
These figures do not take into account the enormous 
cost of overcapitalization and overproduction capacity. 

All that has been saved by better production methods 
has been thrown away by wastes of distribution and 
by forced idleness of coal’s productive capacity nearly 
half the time. That waste has made coal’s competition 
with oil difficult or impossible, and that waste is still 
going on. 

What is the remedy? 

A few years ago an effort was made to consolidate 
the ownership of a large number of mines in the West 
Virginia field. After much effort this plan was aban- 
doned. Later another effort along the same line was 
so far perfected that all the properties under considera- 
tion were valued, at large expense. This project also 
failed because certain members were not satisfied with 
the valuations. The later effort was the incorporation 
of Appalachian Coals, Inc., a central selling agency 
plan which, in a test case before the Federal district 
court after protracted hearing, was adjudged illegal. 
After enjoining the defendants from carrying out the 


plan the court stated that “the remedy is with Congress 
and not with the courts.” 

At this time various bills are before Congress, some 
relating entirely to the bituminous coal industry, some 
including the anthracite industry, and others covering 
all branches of the wasting industries. There is a large 
part of the coal industry unalterably opposed to any 
Federal legislation; others believe that the history of 
the bituminous coal industry has shown that the in- 
dustry is not and will not be able to bring enough of 
its parts into agreement even though such were per- 
mitted, and in consequence there is no hope of stabiliz- 
ing the coal industry by mutual agreement. These men 
believe, therefore, that some legislation should be en- 
acted which will force all coal operators to join with 
their associates in any particular community in order 
that operating wastes may be avoided, that selling 
agencies can be created for handling the output of a 
whole district rather than that adjoining mines shall 
each support a selling agency, each bidding against 
others at cut-throat prices in order to secure business. 
Many producers believe that without, some kind of 
Federal control the industry will go on as it has for 
the last quarter of a century wasting capital investment, 
ruining the industry’s credit, selling coal below cost, 
and wasting their assets upon competing selling 


agencies, each giving away profits to get an order for 


a necessity which some coal operator is bound to sup- 
ply. These men again believe that the increasing com- 
petition of oil, gas, and hydropower require such 
changes in the antitrust laws as will permit the carry- 
ing out of plans through which the cost of production 
may be lowered; operations made more continuous; 
prices made more stable, and through these economies 
that the selling price of coal may be so reduced as to 
drive out of the market those competitive fuels which 
can and should be applied to higher uses, leaving to 
coal the market for which it is best adapted. 

The American Mining Congress has always opposed 
any proposal for legislation to be applied to any single 
industry, but it does believe that coal operators from 
all States should get together with a determination to 
lay aside all selfish interests, all personal pride, and 
make an honest effort to work out some plan by which 
the coal industry—the most important of all indus- 
tries—shall so organize itself that it may be operated 
at a profit and upon a basis which will control coal’s 
natural markets. 
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Editorials 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


W E ANNOUNCE the New MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL. We use the word new advisedly, 
because in reality it is just an old friend in a new garb. There will be no change in policy. 
We are merely attempting to include in the JOURNAL all of the things that our reader audience 
has requested over a period of years. In addition to the long-established policy of voicing the 
needs, policies and functions of the mining industry, we are establishing a “Digest of Minin 

Affairs” and will present the information in the most condensed form. It will be so edited 
that any busy executive may read the facts about the industry with the minimum of effort and 


be informed upon the major matters of importance to his industry. 
We believe the plan which will be inaugurated with the January issue will serve the in- 
dustry in a more efficient manner, and that it will present the ultimate in a time-saving- 


informative mining publication. 


Thirty-five Years EF OR 35 consecutive years 
of Service The American Mining ( on- 
gress has represented the min- 
ey) ing industry of the United 
States in all matters of na- 
tional import. The cooperative efforts under its diree- 
tion have covered a broad scope. Its program has in- 
volved policies and principles as broad as the Nation and 
as comprehensive as the industry itself. It began its 
major work with the agitation for and consummation 
of the plan looking to the creation of the Bureau of 
Mines, with its humanitarian purpose of reducing acci- 
dents among mine workers. It has continued to serve 
the industry—the entire mining industry—in all mat- 
ters that have involved a common kinship, whether that 
be efforts to stabilize production, modernize mining 
methods and practices, taxation, promotion of industrial 
relations, or opposition to all trends that lead to Gov- 
ernment competition with business. Its record speaks 
well for its effectiveness and stands as a tribute to its 
leadership. 

Among its major tenets are such fundamental prin- 
ciples as those involved in self-government of industry ; 
the maintenance of adequate protective tariffs to act as 
a barrier against the competition of low-cost foreign 
production, with its two-way effeet—employment for 
American workers, and prosperous American industry ; 
taxation of minerals, which involves the recognition of 
mining as a wasting industry; its tax conferences have 
done much to develop a better understanding between 
the industry and the administration officials of both Fed- 
eral and state tax laws; modernized production methods, 
which will enable the industry to continue to give the 
cheapest product to the consuming public, consistent 
with fair wages and a reasonable profit. 

Measured by its efforts and accomplishments of the 
past 35 years, its future service as the national organi- 
zation of the mining industry will continue to contrib- 


ute to the upbuilding of that industry. Its Thirty-fifth 
Annual Convention to be held in December indicates a 
broad program for that future. 


Ti SHOUTING and the 
tumult have died down. We 
emerge from the fray with a 
@ new political policy, many new 
faces in our legislatures, state 
and national. It is a truism that the zest of political op- 
position engendered in campaign enthusiasms dies after 
the elections are over. Those who declared so vehe- 
mently that ‘‘all is lost’’ unless certain political fae- 
tions are elected, forget their disagreements and loyally 
place their shoulder to the wheel to keep the tide turn- 
ing toward a prosperous and a united country. 

There are too many problems of a grave nature before 
us to waste needless energy in opposing the will of the 
people. The short session of Congress, which convenes 
December 5, is faced with a tremendous responsibility, 
and there is no reason to believe that it will not per- 
form that responsibility to the best of its ability. 

In spite of the urgency of the short session, all eyes 
are focused upon the new Congress; the new President; 
the new administration. What will their policy be? 
Will the predictions of the opposing political group be- 
come realities, or will responsibility bring its sobering 
influence? In both Houses of Congress, after March 4, 
there will be a majority of one political faith. Action 
will not be dependent upon the so-called Progressives. 
We may safely anticipate leadership from the White 
House, plus cooperation from the great majority in both 
House and Senate. 

The new Congress is pledged to many things—redue- 
tion in the cost of Government; increased revenue to 
balance the budget; prohibition reform ; modifications of 
the tariff; regulation of power companies; conservation 


Changes in 
Political Control 
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of natural resources. Each and all of these things have 
a far-reaching effect upon the mining industry. One 
hundred and forty-seven new members of Congress, 
bringing new ideas, bound by pledges to their constitu- 
ency, create a situation that can not be overlooked. 


Coal As CONGRESS convenes 
slizati the coal problem again looms 
— in the limelight. President 
’ Hoover has been urged to ad- 

@ voeate special coal legislation 


in his annual message, and 
sponsors of the measures now before Congress indicate 
that they will make an effort to secure results on their 
bills at the short session. There are four bills, more or 
less identical, which are in various stages of considera- 
tion. Probably the most talked about bill is that spon- 
sored by Senator James J. Davis, of Pennsylvania, and 
Congressman Clyde Kelly, of the same state. Of equal 
importance is the bill sponsored by Senator Carl Hay- 
den, of Arizona, and Congressman David J. Lewis, of 
Maryland. It is generally conceded that the Davis- 
Kelly bill as now written can not secure congressionai 
approval. Probably none of these bills will receive en- 
dorsement. Some combination of them may result from 
the committee hearings. ; 

It is interesting to note the attitude of the President 
and of President-Elect Roosevelt on coal control. Mr. 
Hoover has made himself fairly plain in his attitude 
toward this legislation, and whether he advocates it in 
his annual message, or not, his views are well known and 
are summed up in his campaign speech delivered at 
Charleston, W. Va., when he said: 

‘‘Some years ago, being impressed with the absolute 
destruction of our natural resources and the impoverish- 
ment of labor through destructive competition in the 
coal industry, I suggested that there should be some 
measure of cooperation in the marketing of coal. Ulti- 
mately leaders of the industry took the matter up and 
we have recently had a test case in the courts. * * * 
The coal industry should have such safeguards as would 
make it possible to pay a fair wage, earn a reasonable 
profit, and save hundreds of communities from their 
steady degeneration and impoverishment. ’’ 

This being Mr. Hoover’s oft-repeated opinion, it is 
certain that he will advocate relief for the coal industry 
and almost equally certain that many members of the 
last session of the 72nd Congress will agree with him. 

President-Elect Roosevelt was a bit more vague in his 
views but in several of his campaign speeches he urged 
Federal aid to the coal industry. 


Whatever the attitude of Mr. Hoover, Mr. Roosevelt, 
Congress, or the public, the coal industry is unflinching 
in its determination to resist any form of Government 
regulation or control of their industry. In the past this 
attitude of resistance has been effective. Whether it will 
be in the future is debatable. It is particularly so, un- 
less the industry shall cooperate 100 percent, disregard- 
ing sectional differences concerning relatively minor 
points. Union labor is strongly in favor of the Davis- 
Kelly bill. The public is strongly in favor of legislation 
of some sort, and there are many who believe that some 
form of legislation is inevitable and that once a reason- 
able measure is favorably reported from committee it 
will quickly become a law. 


The Survival of Danie THE past htt 

: years so many different plans 

the Fittest have been suggested for the so- 

© lution of overproduction in 

coal mining that we have lost 

count of them. Many more will doubtless be offered in 

the future. But throughout all this storm of advice the 

industry itself has insisted that the only practicable 

solution was to allow the free working of the jungle 
law—‘‘the survival of the fittest.’’ 

Anyone who advocates this always has in mind that. 
his own mine is among the fit and that others must be 
the ones to drop out. This method of selection by opin- 
ion is all very well until the law actually begins to fune- 
tion. Then opinions do not count. 

The law is now working. From 1929 to 1931 the pro- 
duetion of bituminous coal from hand loading decreased 
165,000,000 tons. In that same period the production 
with mechanized loading increased nearly 10,000,000 
tons. The practicability of amy method must be proven 
in bad times and not in good. Machine application to 
coal loading has successfully passed this test and has 
proven itself fit to survive. 


Old I, THE LAST election the 
Friends mining industry lost some of 
its staunchest friends and most 

© aggressive defenders. With 


the closing of the 72nd Con- 
gress there will pass into history some of the most dili- 
gent, clear thinking, constructive statesmen that the Con- 
gress of these United States has known. There can be 
no question as to the ability, the loyalty, the service of 
such men as Senator Reed A. Smoot, Senator Tasker L. 
Oddie, Senator James E. Watson. These men were the 
gift of the mining states to their country, and no matter 
how capable their successors may be, a considerable num- 
ber of years must elapse before they can become such 
seasoned legislators as their predecessors. 

To our friends in both the Senate and House, who 
bowed to the will of the people, who were in many in- 
stances the victims of the general discontent born of the 
depression, we express our appreciation for the help they 
have consistently given to the mining industry, and wish 
them both happiness and peace—attributes unattainable 
in the political turmoil. We shall miss them. But we 
offer to their successors full and complete cooperation in 
those matters which affect the mining field. 


As LONG AGO as 1928 we 
published our idea of ‘* Coordi- 
nated Association <Activities.’’ 
a) The situation has not mate- 


rially changed and we repeat, 
in part, what we said at that time: 


‘*The mining industry supports or helps to support a 
dozen or more national associations (technical and eco- 
nomic) and 30 or 40 state and local organizations. All 
of these are doing things for the industry. Every one of 
them wants to justify its existence to the industry finane- 
ing it. 

‘‘This ardor to justify existence is becoming a costly 
thing for the mining industry. Agency after agency is 
duplicating work and effort. This duplication is both 
expensive and wholly unnecessary. 

‘‘There is room, and at the top, for many different 
kinds of organizations in the mining field. For instance, 


Association 
Activities 
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there is a vast amount of room for the safety work of the 
Bureau of Mines. That Bureau should be the leader in 
all mine safety work, with national, state and local or- 
ganizations cooperating either through properly recog- 
nized committees or through some other form authorized 
by the organization so cooperating. 

‘*In legislative and economic work The American 
Mining Congress stands preeminent. It represents 87 
percent of mineral production. It has a record of 
achievement that is most praiseworthy. It may be made 
sponsor for all legislative activities of the mining indus- 
try, with all other organizations, through committees or 
otherwise, cooperating in seeing that all branches of 
mining get a fair deal. With all branches, so speaking 
together, with one voice, the result should be of decided 
benefit to the industry as a whole. 

‘‘The American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers is the leading technical association of the min- 
ing industry. Its studies in metallurgy and recovery 
and utilization of minerals is a marvelous aid to the 
science of mining. It should have the cooperation of all 
mining organizations. 

‘‘There are many associations such as the Petroleum 
Institute, the National Coal Association, the lron and 
Steel Institute, the American Zine Institute, the Copper 
and Brass Research Association, that are preeminently 
constituted to do specific things for the industries they 
represent, and there should be no duplication by other 
agencies of those things that they are qualified to do for 
the industry. * * *’”’ 

We have nothing to add, except that in the interven- 
ing four years nothing has been done about it, and the 
results to the industry have been less effective than they 
would have been had there been cooperation and unity of 
action. There is room—at the top—for many mining 
organizations. The field is wide. A proper division of 
the work should be determined upon. It is high time 
that minerals should present a united front on all major 
problems and that the cost of association activ.ties shall 
be materially decreased. 


Box THE FIRST time in 
the four years of Mr. Hoover’s 
administration he has ealled 
® his Cabinet together into spe- 
e.al session. ‘The reason was 
the obvious necessity of doing something about the bud- 
get deficit. It has become increasingly apparent that the 
Government faces a serious situation in regard to its 
revenue. It is inevitable that something must be done. 
The next step is, What kind of a tax will be imposed? 
In some quarters the trend is decidedly in favor of the 
sales tax. Considerable editorial approval has been 
given the suggestion by the leading newspapers. Never- 
theless we still have the 72nd Congress with us, and this 
body defeated the sales tax, largely upon the theory that 
‘*the-rich should be taxed.’’ As the months have passed, 
it has been discovered that there apparently are no rich 
to tax. At any rate, the revenue is dwindling, and this 
theory can not be relied upon as a revenue producer. 
When business reaches the level of the past three years, 
the rich, as well as the poor, suffer because many of the 
r.ch are rich only because business is prosperous. 

A ‘‘soak the rich’’ program will not produce the rev- 
enue. And revenue must be produced. The question is, 
From where shall we start? What kind of a tax will pro- 
duee the revenue? Every individual, every business 
should be willing to accept as much responsibility for 


Where the 
Starting Point 


the deficit in Government management as consistent with ® 


business recovery. We all are more or less to blame for 
the state of the Government’s finances. We have per- 
mitted inereased expenditures (in many cases urged 
them) without due consideration as to where the money 
might be obtained to pay the bills. 


Our WONDER if there 


Government is, or if there ever can be, any 
real comprehension of the vast 
® magnitude of our Government. 
We have been hearing consi<l- 
erable during the past few months about Government 
expense ; the reduction of the cost of Government opera- 
t.on; the consolidation of various bureaus; the elimina- 
tion of commissions and committees; the drastic eutting 
down of expense. Along with the great body of pro- 
testors against Government entrance into various fields 
of endeavor, we have been rather caustic in our remarks 
about extravagance and the appropriations for this and 
that. The press has gone to some pains to ridicule the 
Government Printing Office for its activities in publish- 
ing such classic little handbooks as ‘‘The Love Life of 
Frogs,’’ ‘‘Sun Suits for Babies,’’ and ‘‘ International 
Causes of Disease and Death.’’ But when all that is 
out of our system, have any of us really a clear compre- 
hension of what it means to operate a business like Uncle 
Sam, Ine.? 

For instance, the Fifteenth Census is now complete. 
Have we any idea of what the Census Bureau will do 
now? The following is quoted from a recent release, and 
it is enlightening: 

‘*Following the completion of the Fifteenth Census 
the regular force of the Bureau will be actively em- 
ployed on the current and periodical statistical compila- 
tions which the Bureau is required by law to make. 
These include current statistics of production; annual 
compilations of statistics of births, deaths, marriages 
and divorees, also statistics of the revenues and debt of 
every state and every city of over 30,000 population; a 
census of manufactures, which is taken every second 
year; a census of electric light and power plants, elec- 
trie railways, and telephones and telegraphs, which is 
taken every fifth year; also two special decennial cen- 
suses, namely, the census of public debt, revenue, ex- 
penditures, and tax levies covering all states, cities, and 
political subdivisions; and the census of the defective, 
dependent, and delinquent classes confined to or ad- 
mitted to institutions, including the insane, the feeble- 
minded, sentenced prisoners, and paupers. Prepara- 
tions for both these censuses are now under way. They 
will cover the year 1932. <A third decennial census is 
that of religious bodies or churches, which in regular 
course will be taken in the second half of the deeade and 


cover the year 1936; and a mid-decennial census of agri- 
culture will be taken in 1935.”’ 


Interesting? Yet this is only one Bureau. The things 
being done by Government are for that great mass of 
120,000,000 people, each with a divergent interest and 
viewpoint. What interests one group, what serves one 
group, is of little concern to certain other groups. The 
Government is for the whole people. 

It might be well for someone to undertake a popular 
analysis of Government activities. If each group can 
agree upon those things the Government is doing for 
them that can be eliminated, we can quickly arrive at 
lower cost of governing. Who, and what industry, will 
be the first to ask that Government discontinue a service? 
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HE MINING INDUSTRY has been 

going through a period of great 

stress. Practically every unit of 
this gigantic industry has been a victim 
of the depression. Only one major 
branch—Gold—has been able to come 
through these past three years without 
curtailed production, drastic wage reduc- 
tions, personnel reduction and shut- 
downs. Mining has been staggering _un- 


der the load of its responsibilities and 
has come through with a better record 
than other comparable industries. 

As 1932 closes the outlook is some- 
what brighter, in spite of the fact that 
we are faced with a new political policy 
which involves revision of two important 
factors that go into making a sound and 
prosperous mining industry. We refer 
to the matters of the tariff and taxation 


S. LIVINGSTON MATHER 


President, 
The American Mining 
Congress 


methods. In 1933 there will be 44 state 
legislatures in session. We shall un- 
doubtedly have a special session of the 
new Congress, with its 147 new mem- 
bers. In the Democratic victory prac- 
tically every mining state has made 
changes in its representatives in state 
and national legislatures. These men 
have all been elected upon a program of 
change. They are pledged to bring about 
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reforms, principally in taxation, cost of 
Government and in the tariff. It looks 
like a busy year. 


Perhaps no one subject has been more 
discussed by business men and econo- 
mists during recent years than that of 
overproduction, which has been a fault 
of all of the mineral industries. Too 
much coal, too many mines; too much 
copper; too much lead, and silver, and 
zinc. That is, too much for the con- 
sumptive power of the country. Robt. 
E. Tally, as president of The American 
Mining Congress, pointed out two years 
ago that “the mining industry is over- 
developed even for normal times, and its 
future requires a reasonable and well- 
balanced stabilization plan, one that will 
adjust supply to demand and maintain 
normal inventories.” During the inter. 


STANLY A. EASTON 


Prepares 


for 


vening two years the industry has been 
giving serious consideration to that idea. 
Thus we have before the present session 
of Congress the Walsh bill designed to 
permit cooperative effort between pro- 
ducers without violation of the trust 
laws, and the various bills that aim to 
stabilize coal production. 

The American Mining Congress has 
announced the dates for its annual meet- 
ing as December 15, 16 and 17 at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. The 
meeting will take on more the nature of 
a conference than a convention. But in 
the three days of discussion major prob- 
lems affecting the industry will be con- 
sidered. Among the topics on the pro- 
gram are: Protection, A Real Necessity 
for the Mining Industry; Modernized 
Production Methods; Future Markets 
for Minerals; New Materials and Their 
Uses; The Mining Industry as a Tax- 
payer; The Rising Tide in State and Na- 
tonal Taxation; The Government’s Need 
ond the Taxpayer’s Responsibility; The 


A. E. BENDELARI 


Pans for Stabilized Coal Industry; Cop- 
per and Over-Production; The Problems 
of Anthracite Coal; Stabilizing Lead and 
Zine Production; The Gold Industry and 
Credits; and Commonsense Cooperation 
in Industry. All of the speakers have 
not yet been announced, but they will in- 
clude such well-known. authorities as S. 
L. Mather, vice president, The Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Company; Clinton H. 
Crane, president, St. Joseph Lead Com- 
pany; Herbert Wilson Smith, Union 
Carbide Company; Julian D. Conover, 
secretary, The American Zine Institute; 
D. A. Callahan, president, Callahan Zinc- 
Lead Company; Wm. J. Priestley, vice 
president, Electro Metallurgical Com- 
pany of America; R. C. Allen, vice presi- 
dent, Oglebay, Norton & Company; H. B. 
Fernald, of Loomis, Suffern & Fernald; 
A. E. Bendelari, president, The Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company; and Robt. E. 
Tally, vice president, United Verde Cop- 
per Company. 


The meeting will be under the direc- 


LOUIS S. CATES 


tion of the National Board of Directors 
of The American Mining Congress, who 
are S. L. Mather, vice president, The 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company; J. B. 
Warriner, president, Lehigh Navigation 
Coal Company; A. E. Bendelari, The 
Eagle-Picher Lead Company; D. D. Mof- 
fat, vice president, Utah Copper Com- 
pany; C. J. Ramsburg, vice president, 
The Koppers Company; Clinton H. 
Crane, president, St. Joseph Lead Com- 
pany; L. S. Cates, president, Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation; W.J. Jenkins, presi- 
dent, The Consclidated Coal Co. of St. 
Louis; Stanly A. Easton, manager, 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & Con- 
centrating Company; J. B. Putnam, 
Pickands Mather & Company; Frank H. 
Crockard, Woodward Iron Company; 
and Robt. E. Tally, vice president, 
United Verde Copper Company. 


Cc. J. RAMSBURG 
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ROBERT E. TALLY 


The American Mining Congress has 
served the mining industry long and 
faithfully. What its service means to 
the industry is best summed up in the 
words of Louis S. Cates, president of the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation and a director 
of the organization, in an article pub- 
lished in the December, 1930, issue of 
this JOURNAL. Mr. Cates said in part: 


“What The American Mining 
Congress means to the mining in- 
dustry can not be said in a few 
words. It is perhaps the greatest 
single factor in the future devel- 
opment and success of the indus- 
try. Its influence is far reaching. 
Its foundation is solid. Its plat- 
form, advanced, approved and 
adopted anew each year, is arrived 
at by the soundest of routes and is 
fully representative of the great 
industries for which it speaks with 
such authority. 


D. D. MOFFAT 


. THE MODERNIZATION 


“In brief, this organization is a 
great cooperative organization, ex- 
pressing the will of the industry, 
assisting in formulating its poli- 
cies, interpreting the language of 
mining into creative and helpful 
service, and bringing about a na- 
tional coordination of interests in 
a basic industry. It goes further 
and assists in coordinating that 
great industry with other great in- 
dustries with similar and allied 
problems. Thus we find in its 
Stabilization Program the coopera- 
tive effort of such organizations as 
the American Petroleum Institute, 
the American Zinc Institute, the 
National Coal Association, the 
Anthracite Institute, the Copper 
and Brass Research Association, 
the Lake Superior Iron Ore Asso- 
ciation, and the Lead Industries 
Association. 

“As the ‘common denominator’ 
for the mining industry, The 
American Mining Congress has 
stood for the test of time. It is 
now in the thirty-third year of its 
service, and each year has seen it 
more solidly entrenched, rendering 
greater and greater service and 
bringing together in closely knit 
unison many of the factions that 
might otherwise be waging war 
against, instead of for, each other. 

“The American Mining Congress 
stands at once the great wall be- 
tween the mining industry and un- 
fair proposals against it, and the 
open door to a cooperative effort 
that offers limitless opportunity. 
A ‘common denominator’ that re- 
duces each problem to its simplest 
equation and through its wide re- 
sources achieves where a lesser 
organization would fail.” 


The problems of the mining industry 
are many. Probably at no time in its 
history have they been more serious. 
But such demonstrations of the ability 
of the great industries comprising the 
mining industry to cooperate on prob- 
lems of a common kinship, as exempli- 
fied at the annual conventions of The 
American Mining Congress, augers well 
for continued success. The program as 
so far announced is as follows: 


Thursday, December 15—A. M. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
Its SERVICE TO THE INDUSTRY 
PROTECTION—A REAL NECESSITY FOR THE 
MINING INDUSTRY 
DISCUSSION 


Thursday, December 15—P. M. 


PROGRAM OF THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
MODERNIZATION—THE GREAT NEED FOR 
PROSPERITY 
FUTURE MARKETS FOR MINERALS 
New MATERIALS AND THEIR USES IN 
MINING 


Friday, December 16—A. M. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S NEED AND THE TAX- 
PAYER’S RESPONSIBILITY 
THE MINING INDUSTRY AS A TAXPAYER 
15-MINUTE DISCUSSIONS OF MAJor PRop- 
LEMS FACING THE MINING INDUSTRY 
FROM A TAXATION STANDPOINT 
(a) Shall We Abandon the Income 
Tax? 
(b) Regulation Seventy-Seven 
(c) Consolidated Returns 


CLINTON H. CRANE 


(d) Mine Depletion 
(e) The Electrical Energy Tax 
SOME OF THE UNFairR Tax Laws Now on 
THE STATUTE Books 
TAXATION—ITs RISING TIDE IN STATE 
AND NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Friday, December 16—P. M. 


THE ACTIVITIES FOR STABILIZATION OF 
CoAL 
WHAT THE O11 INpustTrY Is DoING TO 
STABILIZE ITSELF 
COPPER AND STABILIZATION 
ANTHRACITE COAL 
STABILIZING THE LEAD AND ZINv IN- 
DUSTRIES 
4.30 
ANNUAL MEETING, MEMBERS, THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Election of Officers, ete. 


Saturday, December 17 


THE GoLp INDUSTRY AND CREDIT 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE 
COMMONSENSE COOPERATION IN INDUSTRY 


W. J. JENKINS 
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Have You Heard? 


Tue NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION adopted a resolu- 


tion at its annual convention demanding that President-elect 
Roosevelt call a special session of Congress to enact farm- 
relief measures. Resolution adopted also calling for “the 
right of free coinage of silver.” 


Tir MINIBTRY OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE of 


Mexico has been ordered to “proceed to declare as national 
reserves all free lands that can be exploited for gold, copper, 
antimony, mercury, aluminum, phosphates, nitrates, coal, 
platinum, iron, and bismuth.” ... It is understood that 
existing grants held by foreigners will be respected. 


Prervvian GOVERNMENT introduces bill authorizing 


sale of iron-ore properties for development by foreign or 
domestic enterprises, the Government to participate in any 
profits from the operation of the mines, the funds to be used 
to pay foreign debts. 


Acccorpine TO FRESS DISPATCHES, “Union of South 
Africa will not recognize silver coins after January 15, 1933.” 
It is said that after Britain suspended the gold standard that 
wholesale importation of coins took place, and that coins 
were accepted at face value. 


Cravupve H. PORTER, chairman of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission, proposes the placing of all forms of trans- 
portation under one Government bureau, thus centralizing 
control in one body, which might be known as “Bureau of 
Transportation.” This plan would include bus regulation, as 
well as railroads, aviation, and shipping. 


W M. STEUART, Director of the Census, says that the 


Fifteenth Decennial Census, which is the most comprehensive 
of its kind, will be completed by December 31—within the 
three-year limit allowed by law. Report will consist of 34 
volumes, aggregating more than 40,000 pages. 


F. R. JONES, general manager of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, believes that “Unless dras- 
tic action is taken to bring workmen’s compensation laws 
back to a status of reasonableness, and to correct the many 
abuses incident to their administration, there will be a com- 
plete breakdown of the whole system.” . . . He believes that. 
“Industry can not long stand the increasingly heavy bur- 
dens placed on it by the liberalization and enlargement of the 
coverages and benefits of the compensation system, and that 
insurance companies can not stand the drain of their re- 
sources caused by failure of premium rates to keep pace 
with losses.” 


Tue VOLUNTEER COMMITTEE on Petroleum Economics 


has submitted its estimate of requirements of crude oil for 
six months period October 1, 1932, to March 31, 1933, which 
indicates that total demand for motor fuels during this 
period will decline about 10 percent, and estimates that do- 
mestic demand will decrease about 712 percent; it anticipates 
an export decline of almost 30 percent. 


AApPALACHIAN COALS, INC., has filed appeal with 
Supreme Court, from three-judge Federal Court ruling that 
the proposed operation of the corporation is prohibited by 
the Sherman Law. Decision is anticipated by January 1. 


Aire POMERENE, chairman, board of directors, Re- 


construction Finance Corporation, in a recent address said’ 
“I would compel every solvent merchant and supply man ta 
buy one-third more goods this year than he did last, ... 
make the manufacturer give 90 days to 6 months credit, in- 
stead of 30 days, ... compel the banker, when properly 
secured, to give longer terms of credit, . . . ask the laborer, 
for his own good, to consent to a reasonable reduction of the 
usual wage until normal conditions return.” 


Arcupatp B. ROOSEVELT estimates that by the time 
the last World War veteran has died that the total cost of 
veterans’ compensation will approximate $89,000,000,000. 


Dr. SUMNER H. SLICHTER, Harvard Graduate School 
of Business, in a recent address advocates the formation of 
semi-permanent Federal board of employment and unem- 
ployment relief, authorized to set up committees in various 
industries to determine reasonable working hours and con- 
ditions, with power to penalize refractory firms. 


Bensamn M. ANDERSON, JR., economist of the Chase 


National Bank, before the Forum in Investment Banking, 
said that “At no time in the past 36 years has there been 
justifiable ground for doubt as to our ability to maintain the 
gold standard in its full integrity.” 


Arruvur NOTMAN, in a recent article on “The Tariff 


on Copper,” is of the opinion that fundamental changes in 
our economic background is bringing us face to face with 
“A period of intense competition in the domestic market, to 
meet which the emphasis on low cost will be greater than 
ever.” He believes that the more stress our political policies 
place on economic nationalism, with its inevitable shrinkage 
of foreign trade, the keener will be this internal competition. 


Boreau OF LABOR STATISTICS, Department of 
Labor, says that the “number of establishments in Ameri- 
can industry which have permanently adopted the five-day 
week for all or part of their employes has more than doubled 
in the past year.” This shows a gain of 128 percent. One 


hundred three industries or industry groups are involved, and 
3,848,349 workers. 


Tue NATIONAL COUNCIL of American Traders and 
Importers has appealed to Senator Wagner to secure a 
senatorial investigation of the customs office, claiming that 
the orderly application of the anti-dumping law was aban- 
doned and the law itself distorted for political purposes. 


Henry FORD becomes ardent advocate of “free trade” 


and urges its immediate establishment in accordance with 
Democratic principles. 


Tue OUTPUT OF GOLD in Canada for the first eight 


months of this year shows a maintainence of its steady 
increase; 2,011,304 ounces have been produced. 


American BUREAU OF METAL STATISTICS esti- 


mates that the year’s total production of gold may be ex- 
pected to reach 23,000,000 ounces, which it believes will estab- 
lish a new high record. Present high record is for 1912, 
when we produced 22,605,068 ounces. 
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Cuartes E. STUART, of Stuart, James & Cooke, who 
has been official consultant to Soviet Russia, indicates in 
recent address that American industries would be better off 
if they abandoned “suicidal competition’ and established 
“central planning under Government supervision.” 


A. W. ROBERTSON, chairman of the Committee on Iu- 


dustrial Rehabilitation, says that he has secured coopera- 
tion from companies for modernization to the extent of more 
than $70,000,000, which will be spent for new machinery, 
equipment, and plant facilities. 


Uncie SAM as publisher has wide variety of “hand- 


books” available, which include “Ash Handling Machinery,” 
“Beans,” “Cloudforms,” “Lawns,” “Pocket Reference to In- 
ternational Causes of Death,” “Posture Exercises,’ “Sword 
Collection,” “Teeth,” as well as the famed “Love Life of 
Frogs” and “Sun Suits for Babies.” 


Anaconpa COPPER COMPANY, at its Chilean mines, 
can produce copper cheaper than any other unit in the world. 


AAccorpiNc T0 PRESS RELEASES, the reaction to the 


German plan for coining silver to reduce note circulation has 
been decidedly against it, trade circles returning silver coins 
faster than banks can issue them. 


Preswenr HOOVER has asked the Tariff Commission 


to reinvestigate the whole rates on many commodities to 
determine whether the tariff is giving the protection provided 
by law. ... He believes our tariff policy is responsible for 
the fact that our American workmen are better off than any 
of their foreign brethren. 


Gop MINING has been resumed in Blue Ridge Moun- 


tains of north Georgia ...4101 years ago governor sent 
armed forces to “half country’s devastation by gold-mad 
men. 


One HUNDRED EIGHTY well-known economists, in open 


petition to President Hoover, urge him to use his official 
power to eliminate inequalities of tariff law, especially those 
that are causing “retaliation” abroad... . Believe flexible 
provision of tariff law gives President authority to act. 


Anenrican PETROLEUM INSTITUTE recommends to 


its affiliated companies that they permanently reduce all 
seven-day weekly work schedules to a maximum of 40 hours, 
. endorse the “share-the-work” movement. 


E. G. BUCKLAND, president of the Railroad Credit Cor- 


poration, believes that “the Government should retire from 
operation of barge lines in competition with private enter- 
prise; should stop improvements in inland waterways which 
can not be operated without continuing loss payable out of 
general taxation.” 


W. H. JOHNSTON, of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 


stated that 37,000 coal miners in the United States will lose 
a week’s work this year because of the importation of for- 
eign steel. He estimated that the imports of steel this year 
will amount to 410,300 tons, equivalent to 17,788,500 man- 
hours of work, which means that 444,700 men will lose a 
week’s work. The transportation labor involved in the pro- 
duction of a ton of steel is given at 14.8 man-hours and total 
labor at 54.2 man-hours, which indicates the loss in work to 
American workmen on every ton of steel imported. It was 
also stated that approximately 50 percent of the cost of steel 
produced in this country is wages paid to labor. 


Cuares F. ABBOTT, executive director of American 


Institute of Steel Construction, predicts that the next 10 
years will be “a thrilling period of development of business.” 


Mhore THAN 400 persons in United States have life in- 


surance policies of $1,000,000 or more, according to maga- 
zine “Spectator.” 


Mhore THAN 14,000,000 of the 29,904,000 families in 
the United States owned their own homes when the last 
census was taken. 


Tue “BUSINESS BULLETIN,” of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, says that “Recovery from the financial panic is 
well under way, but recovery from the business depression 
has made little progress as yet.... The recovery that is 
now under way is the recovery from the financial panic 
which began late in 1931, after England left gold basis. ... 
It has to come before recovery from the business depression 
could be a possibility.” 


Torar FOREIGN COMMERCE of the United States 
last year aggregated 75,913,532 tons ...a drop of more 
than 21,000,000 tons over previous year’s total. 


Beurevinc THAT CONGRESS will “do something” 
about the beer business, the Amsterdam Brewing Company 
announces that it will begin the building of a $2,500,000 
brewery in New York City, to manufacture beer and light 
wines. 


KE RADSTREET’S WEEKLY says that “business is enter- 


ing a critical period.” Reports indicate that wholesale and 
retail trade is moving along at fair volume but at the lowest 
prices in recent history. 


R. H. CHANNING, in commenting upon the coming cop- 
per conference said “an extension of the agreement limiting 
copper output to 20 percent of capacity is likely, and that the 
conference in all probability will be a long drawn out affair.” 


@ prosrtion to anti-trust laws was voiced by William 
Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, at its 
annual meeting. Mr. Green believes that the Sherman and 
similar laws “operate to restrict labor, business and indus- 
try” in their proper development. 


Senator ELMER THOMAS, of Oklahoma, proposes an 


investigation of the International Harvester Company, as a 
monopoly as a first step looking to the declaring of farm ma- 
chinery as a “public utility,” subject to regulation by the 
Federal Government. 


BR CENTER has authorized the largest 


contract on record for air-conditioning, involving an expendi- 
ture of more than $1,000,000. 


Gratiryine RECORDS on safety were established in 
the coal industry during 1931. According to the Bureau of 
Mines, “fewer deaths and injuries from accidents and a lower 
accident rate in relation to the amount of work performed,” 
were the result of the safety activities of the industry. 


American PETROLEUM INSTITUTE indorses, at its 


annual meeting, proposal for state compact on production, 
and urges changes in the anti-trust laws. The proposal spon- 
sored by Federal Oil Conservation Board advocates a state 
compact for control and regulation of oil production in the 
United States. 
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Mining Legislation 


HE LAST SESSION of the 

Seventy-second Congress convenes 

on December 5. It has before it 
many matters of importance to the min- 
ing industry. In spite of the fact that 
this is the short session, congressional 
leaders anticipate securing action on 
some of these measures. 


This is a “last” session in more ways 
than one. A number of the legislators 
who have been such staunch friends of 
the mining industry failed of reelection. 
More than 80 new Congressmen and 12 
new Senators were elected from the min- 
ing States. This means that many fa- 
miliar faces will be absent when the 
Seventy-third Congress assumes its re- 
sponsibilities on March 4, 1933. Approx- 
imately one-third of the membership of 
the House of Representatives, at that 
time, will be made up of new men; 147 
Members were eliminated, either through 
defeat in the November election, the 
primary, or voluntary retirement, ac- 
cording to South Trimble, clerk of the 
House. 


No matter what the changes after 
March 4, or the inevitability of a special 
session, it is the present session of Con- 
gress with which we are chiefly con- 
cerned. Many matters of special im- 
portance to the mining industry are up 
for consideration. These include the 
bills calling for the regulation or Gov- 
ernment control of the coal industry, 
which their sponsors indicate they will 
push to a conclusion at this session; the 
possibility of a revision of the revenue 
bill, to meet the obvious discrepancy in 
Federal revenue; the bills looking to the 
liberalization of the antitrust laws; the 
Pittman bill, providing for the purchase 
of silver by the Government and coinage 
of American-produced silver; the pro- 


* Information Service, the American 
Mining Congress. 


by R. Thomas* 


posed legislation in relation to minerals 
on public lands; and many others, either 
now before Congress or being considered 
by Congressmen. 


HON. TASKER L. ODDIE 
Senator from Nevada 


The following brief review of meas- 
ures pending brings the proposals up to 
date aud is submitted for easy reference: 


Coal Control Bills 
THERE ARE NOW before Congress 
four proposals looming to Federal con- 
trol of coal. These bills are: The Davis- 
Kelly bill; the reintroduced Kelly bill; 


the David J. Lewis (Maryland) bill; and 
the Hayden bill. 

The Davis-Kelly bill is now pending 
before the Mines and Mining Committee 
of the Senate. Extensive hearings have 
been conducted and the subcommittee has 
reported disagreement to the Mines and 
Mining Committee. It is doubtful that 
this bill will be reported by the commit- 
tee as a whole. 

The reintroduced Kelly bill, at pres- 
ent is in the Interstate and lvreign 
Commerce Committee of the House of 
Representatives. This bill includes the 
labor features of the original Davis- 
Kelly bill, and has been prepared with 
careful consideration as to its constitu- 
tionality. 

The David J. Lewis (Maryland) bill, 
which includes anthracite as well as bi- 
tuminous, is in the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee of the House, 
and it is not expected that hearings will 
be held on this bill. 

The Hayden bill, introduced by Sena- 
tor Carl Hayden, of Arizona, is really 
the reintroduced Lewis (Maryland) bill, 
and is before the Mines and Mining 
Committee of the Senate, and it is an- 
ticipated that hearings will be held upon 
this measure. 

The subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining, composed 
of Senators H. D. Hatfield, chairman; 
James J. Davis, and Carl Hayden, after 
extensive hearings failed to agree, and 
the result was recommendations by Sen- 
ator Hayden. 


With all of these bills before Congress, 
and with no agreement either among 
legislators or between the various units 
of the coal industry as to the most con- 
structive type of legislation, it is en- 
tirely possible that the Hayden bill and 
the Lewis (Maryland) bill will be made 
the center of the drive for Federal con- 
trol legislation. The authors of the bill 
are believed to be amenable to certain 
consolidations of the other bills. 
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HON. CARL HAYDEN 
Senator from Arizona 


The principle features of the bills are 
as follows: 

Kelly - Davis Bill—The Kelly - Davis 
bill (Senate 2935) as it now stands pro- 
vides for a bituminous coal commission 
of five members, appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the consent of the Senate, at 
a yearly salary of $10,000 each. Every 
corporation engaged-in mining and 
shipping, or in shipping coal in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, must secure 
a license from the commission to engage 
in such business. Persons, firms, and 
corporations that obtain a license are 
permitted to enter into a marketing 
pool, or joint selling association. This 
procedure must be approved by the com- 
mission as well as schedules of prices, 
production, and trade practices. The 
commission may hear complaints and 
revoke licenses upon notice and a hear- 
ing, subject to an appeal to the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Employes of 
a licensee shall have the right to deal 
collectively with their employers, and 
may join a labor organization. Li- 
censees must pay one-tenth of 1 cent per 
ton for all coal shipped and sold by 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 
Senator from Pennsylvania 


them in interstate commerce, which 
amounts shall be used to pay the ex- 
penses of the commission. 


Senator Plan.—The_ sub- 
stance of Senator Hayden’s plan is to 
require coal producers to enter into an 
agreement and form a society designated 
as the Coal Protection and Conservation 
Association. Members of the associa- 
tion would be exempted from the pro- 
visions of the Sherman antitrust law. 
The proposed plan imposes an excise tax 
upon all coal produced in the country 
(captive tonnage excepted, perhaps) 
equal to 10 percent of the sales price 
at the mine. A refund of 98 percent 
of the tax would be made to members 
of the association if the producers of 90 
percent of the coal tonnage of continen- 
tal United States have become members 
of the association. The bill provides for 
arbitration between the operators and 
the several organizations entering the 
agreement, but it makes no provision for 
arbitrating between capital and labor. 
Freight rates are to be fixed under 
supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Lewis Bill—Representative Lewis, of 
Maryland, introduced a bill in the House 
(H. R. 9924) which has for its purpose 
the adaptation of the British coal cartel 
system to conditions in the United 
States. In the hearings on the Kelly- 
Davis bill, in which Representative 
Lewis testified, he stated that the plan 
was developed out of his long study of 
the mining industry in England, Ger- 
many, and other foreign countries. The 
bill provides for the stabilization of the 
coal industry, the regulation of inter- 
state and foreign commerce in coal, and 
for cooperative marketing of coal. It 
also requires the licensing of corpora- 
tions producing and shipping coal in 
interstate commerce. A plan is set up 
to secure fair prices to the operators 
and to consumers, and fair living and 
working conditions to the miners con- 
cerned. A coal commission is created. 
Arbitration and employes organization 
are provided for. 


Antitrust Legislation 


THERE HAS BEEN a concerted 
effort on the part of industry to find 
some way in which stabilization may be 
accomplished. To aid in this, Senator 
David I. Walsh, of Massachusetts, in- 
troduced the Walsh bill (Senate 3256), 
“to protect trade and commerce; to sup- 
plement the powers of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and for other purposes.” 
This bill seeks to increase the Federal 
Trade Commission personnel from seven 
to nine members, and to give them much 
broader powers in the matter of trade 
regulation. 

A method of procedure is provided by 
which persons or groups of persons de- 
siring to form mergers, fix prices, cur- 


tail or apportion production, sales or. 


territory, pool sales or profits, fix resale 
prices of branded goods, or to do other 
things that might be considered in vio- 
lation of antitrust acts may file a peti- 
tion with the commission. The commis- 
sion must give 15 days notice of a hear- 
ing and will issue an order based on the 
hearing. “It shall be considered pre- 
sumptive evidence that such contract is 
in the public interest,” the bill reads, 
‘if it results in a fair and reasonable 
compensation to producers of average 


HON. REED SMOOT 
Senator from Utah 


ability and efficiency and to labor, and 
does not result in a selling price of goods 
or commodities covered thereby in ex- 
cess of a fair and reasonable price based 
on all fair and reasonable items of cost 
plus tiair and reasonable profit, but the 
burden of proving that the contract is 
in the public interest shall be on the 
petitioner.” Antitrust acts in conflict 
are revoked. 


The Pittman Bill 


OVER THE PERIOD of the last few 
years many proposals to aid the silver 
producer has been advanced. So far no 
legislation has been enacted, and silver 
remains in the same hard-pressed situa- 
tion. Senator Pittman comes from a 
silver-mining State—Nevada. He has 
consistently advocated some Government 
assistance to silver producers. His pres- 
ent bill (Senate 3606) provided that 
American-produced silver is to be pur- 
chased by the United States Mint, not to 
exceed five million (5,000,000) ounces a 
month, at the market price of silver, pay- 
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PRACTICA 


ATING MEN'S DEPARTMENT 


Practical Operating Problems of the 
Coal Mining Industry 


NEWELL G. ALFORD, Editor 


Good Housekeeping 
In and About a Mining Plant 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING in and 

about coal mining plants challenges 

the best efforts of operating offi- 
cials, superintendents, foremen, and 
employes. Good housekeeping and a 
lower production cost go hand in hand 
at operating coal mines. Good house- 
keeping and safety also go hand in hand, 
as does good housekeeping and the 
quality of the coal produced. 

Economy in operating a _ producing 
coal plant necessarily implies that good 
housekeeping must be practiced by each 
and every employe at that plant if re- 
sults are obtained. In order to maintain 
good housekeeping results, high stand- 
ards must be established by the manage- 
ment and then strictly and impartially 
enforced at all times. 


“A place for everything and every- 
thing in its place” is our slogan at the 
Dehue mine of the Youngstown Mines 
Corporation. Each employe is required 
to apply this slogan to his own particu- 
lar work or job. The responsibility rests 
on each foreman or boss in maintaining 
discipline and enforcing our rules and 
standards. Frequent inspections by the 
superintendent are necessary in order to 
continue improving the conditions found. 
Good housekeeping will be the inevitable 
result, not only in and about the mine 
and surface buildings but also around 
the homes of employes. A well-planned 
program based on sanitation, cleanliness, 
and orderliness pays dividends in dollars 
and cents. Such a program also pays 
dividends in making a satisfied, contented 
group of employes. 


HE DISPOSAL of waste from the 

mine is an important problem at every 
mine. Bone, rock, slate, and other refuse 
must be brought to the outside and 
dumped; usually at much expense. The 
cost of handling this waste is an item 
of major importance at each and every 
mine unless the management provides the 
facilities and location for an efficient 
disposal. 

Our problem at Dehue was solved by 
the installation of an electric aerial 
tramway. This tramway is controlled 
and operated by one man, disposing of 
500 tons of mine refuse daily at a cost 
of .02 cent per ton. The slate dump is 
conveniently located 1,200 ft. away from 
the tipple and other surface building and 
dwellings. 

We have not only reduced the cost of 
handling mine refuse but have also im- 
proved the general appearance around 
the surface. In providing this equipment 


* Superintendent, the Youngstown Mines Cor- 
poration, Dehue, W. Va. 


by E. B. Agee* 


we were able to keep the mine cleaner 
throughout. Standard clearances can be 
maintained along tracks; haulages are 
kept free of accumulations of dirt and 
coal; air courses can be cleaned when 
found necessary. In other words, we 
could put good housekeeping plans into 
effect that we otherwise could only do 
at a prohibitive cost, due to the frequent 
handling of refuse after it had reached 
the tipple. 


The disposal of surface waste and 
garbage from dwellings is another im- 
portant problem, not only from a good 
housekeeping point of view but also from 
a sanitation and welfare standpoint. A 
garbage disposal dump is maintained 
about a mile from the town, and all 
garbage, ashes, etc., collected daily. 
Garbage cans are provided each dwelling 
and all refuse is collected daily by self- 
dumping trucks, and hauled to the one 
place provided for that purpose. 

Accumulations of surface waste are 
not tolerated by the management. Good 
housekeeping in so far as waste materials 
are concerned, both in and about the 
plant, are taken care of promptly, effi- 
ciently, and economically. 


FAMILIES ARE ENCOURAGED to 

cultivate vegetable and flower gardens 
at Dehue mine. Each house and garden 
is separately enclosed by attractive 
fences. Six cash prizes are given an- 
nually for the three best vegetable gar- 
dens and the three most attractive flower 
gardens and lawns. We had 198 vege- 
table garden plots inspected this year, 
valued at $9,900. The employes have 
benefited in several ways from these 
annual friendly contests, while the com- 
pany constantly improves the general ap- 
pearance of the entire community by 
promoting and encouraging such a 
movement. 

Attractive lawns are maintained by 
the management around company surface 
buildings. Shrubs and trees have been 
planted at suitable locations with attrac- 
tive flower plots located here and there. 
Walkways, roadways, alleys, and ditches 
are kept clean and neat throughout the 
year. 

In the ordering, handling, and distri- 
bution of mine supplies, good housekeep- 
ing practices open up an unlimited field 
for efficiency and economy. We maintain 
a supply yard for bulk materials, such 
as mine timbers, steel rails, brick, etc. 
The railroad tracks are parallel to this 


supply yard, which allows us to unload 
bulk materials directly from the railroad 
ears to their proper places. All ma- 
terials are stacked neatly and orderly. 
Mine supply tracks are maintained on 
the other side of this supply yard, so 
located that a minimum of labor is neces- 
sary to meet needed material require- 
ments from the mine. 


A central point on the surface is pro- 
vided for accumulations of scrap iron. 
Locked boxes are provided also for accu- 
mulations of scrap brass and copper. 


@& UPPLY MEN are held responsible for 

the storing of supplies on the yard 
and in the supply house. A clean, neat, 
and orderly appearance is maintained at 
all times. Inventories can be kept to a 
minimum amount on hand. Storage of 
supplies can be done more efficiently and 
the distribution made without confusion 
and delay. Our slogan of “A place for 
everything and everything in its place” 
is rigidly enforced in the ordering, stor- 
age, and distribution of all mine ma- 
terials. 

Shop employes are required to clean 
up their working places daily at the end 
of their working shift. Tools are kept 
in individual tool boxes, and each man 
is provided with lockers for personal 
effects. A clean and orderly shop is 
demanded at all times by the manage- 
ment. A designated shop employe is held 
responsible for the condition of each 
piece of shop machinery and equipment 
as to cleanliness and general condition. 
Attendants in various other surface 
buildings, such as tipple, substations, 
filtration plant, hoist room, fan houses, 
lamp house, supply rooms, etc., are held 
responsible for the cleanliness and or- 
derly appearance of these buildings and 
equipment and surrounding grounds. “A 
place for everything and everything in 
its place” is rigidly enforced throughout 
all surface structures and buildings. 

The same standards have been estab- 
lished underground. Pump rooms, to- 
gether with equipment, are kept clean 
and neat at all times. Haulageways are 
kept free of accumulations of dirt by 
regular periodic “‘clean-ups.” An under- 
ground motor barn is maintained, where 
all locomotives are inspected and ap- 
proved daily by a trained mechanic. 
Motormen are required to keep their own 
locomotives clean and are disciplined 
unless it is kept up to our standards. 
We have found that by painting locomo- 
tives with aluminum paint that we can 
keep them much cleaner in every respect. 
Mining machines are inspected once each 
week. They are given the same minute 
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MECHANIZATION SURVEY of THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


The Survival of the Fittest 


HEN ROBERT FULTON made 

his famous demonstration of the 

first steamboat on the Hudson 
River, more than a hundred years ago, 
his success was not merely in revolving 
a paddle wheel by the application of 
steam power. That part of the exhibit 
was, of course, novel and interesting. 
But the thing about this performance 
which silenced doubts and compelled re- 
spect was the fact that the boat was 
driven by steam against wind and cur- 
rent. That was real proof. 

Before any new method can be ac- 
cepted it has to prove its ability to per- 
form under all conditions—but particu- 
larly under bad. In coal mining the 
rapid growth of mechanized loading dur- 
ing the five years prior to 1929 was 
a successful demonstration of the prac- 
tibility of the idea, but the real proof 
of its economic soundness is the tonnage 
increase which has continued during the 
adverse years of 1930 and 1931. Even 
though this increase has been slight, its 
importance must be gauged by the fact 
that there was a decline in the tonnage 
of coal loaded by other methods—even by 
surface stripping. The figures in Table 
“A” show the production with different 
mining methods during the past three 
years. 


TABLE “A” 


Bituminous Tonnage Mined 
Mechanized Hand 


loading * loading Surface 
undergr’nd undergr’nd stripping 
1929 37,862,000 477,360,000 19,767,000 
1930 46,982,000 400,606,000 19,938,000 
1931 47,562,000 312,548,000 18,000,000 


* Loading machines, conveyors, scrap- 
ers, and pit-car loaders. 


enero the tonnage from coal 

stripping and considering only deep 
mining, the percentage of this tonnage 
that was loaded mechanically increased 
from 7.4 percent of the total in 1929 to 
13.2 percent in 1931. But this is only 
a part of the story. Complete mechani- 
zation has not been accepted or adopted 
by the coal industry as a whole, so in 
order to determine what is actually being 
accomplished we should take the per- 
formance of those companies who are 


by G. B. Southward 


operating loading equipment and are in 
a position to know its real value. Their 
record is given in Table “B.” These 
figures show that these companies pro- 
duced nearly 25 percent of the total bi- 
tuminous coal mined in the United 
States; that they not only increased the 


ERE IS still more to tell. Table 

‘C” gives the number of machines in 
operation in 1929-30 and ’31, and it will 
be noted that there has been an increase 
in each type of mechanized loading 
equipment used. These figures, as in the 
preceding tables, are taken from the ac- 
curate census compiled by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, but the values of the 
equipment as given in Table “C” are 


TABLE “B” 
Tonnage Produced From Mines Using Mechanized Loading 


Number 


of mines Tonnage Percent 
using with mined with Tonnage Total 
mechanized mechanized mechanized with hand tonnage 

ing loading loading Toading mined 
412 37,862,000 34% 71,776,000 109,638,000 
418 46,982,000 44% 58,933,000 105,915,000 
ae 401 47,562,000 53% 42,175,000 89,737,000 
number of tons loaded with machines’ estimates. However, these estimates 


but the percentage of their total output 
that was loaded mechanically was raised 
from 34 percent in 1929 to 53 percent 
in 1931. 

This table shows another interesting 
fact. The number of mines which use 
mechanized loading has remained prac- 
tically constant in the last three years— 
fluctuating from 401 to 418. This does 
not necessarily mean that there have 
been no abandonments or no new mines 
equipped. Both of these things have 
happened to some degree. But in the 
main the companies who were using 
mechanized loading in 1929 are still 
doing so, and the principal effect of the 


are based on actual prices, and it is be- 
lieved that totals given are approxi- 
mately correct. This shows that there 
has been two and a half million dollars 
worth of loading equipment added in the 
bituminous coal mines since 1929. 
There could be nothing more convinc- 
ing of success than this. If there had 
been an increase in mechanized tonnage 
without the addition of more equipment 
this might only have indicated an effort 
by the companies to pay for equipment 
which had already been installed. But 
the purchase of two and a half million 
dollars worth of equipment since 1929 
can only mean one thing, particularly 


TABLE “C” 


Mechanized Loading Equipment in Operation 


Number of loading machines............ 
Number of self-loading conveyors........ 


Mines using hand-loaded conveyors 


Number of pit car loaders............... 
Estimated value of above equipment..... 
Tonnage loaded by above equipment...... 


1929 1930 1931 
488 545 583 
126 150 146 
99 140 165 
130 142 152 
2,521 2,786 3,428 
$9,000,000 $10,500,000 $11,500,000 
37,862,000 46,982,000 47,562,000 


depression has been to discourage the 
spread of machines to other companies 
who have not had experience of their 
own to let them know what advantages 
could be gained. 


as these purchases were made by com- 
panies that already had sufficient knowl- 
edge and experience with mechanized 
loading to know what they are doing and 
why they are doing it. 
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AETALS~ MEN’S DEPARTMENT 


Safety at West Vulean Mine 


cated at Vulcan, Mich., was awarded 

the National Sentinels of Safety 
Trophy for underground mines on its 
record of operating 318,402 man-hours, 
from January 1, 1930, to January 1, 
1931, without an injury causing loss of 
time. 


This iron mine, which belongs to the 
Penn Iron Mining Co., a subsidiary of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and 
operated by Pickands, Mather & Co., 
covers an area approximately 3,600 ft. 
in length and 120 ft. in width, and opera- 
tions are carried on at a depth of 1,650 
ft. The ore is extracted by the sublevel 
eaving method, the ore body being de- 
veloped with sublevels 20 ft. apart. 
Working places are opened up with cross- 
cuts driven across the ore body about 
9 ft. in width and 10 ft. in height. As 
the gang retires from the breast or 
working face the remaining ore between 
the back and the sublevel above is 
brought with it. The crews are always 
under timber in solid ground. 


Ore is scraped from the working places 
by electrically operated tuggers to the 
dumping raise. It falls to a chute located 
on the main haulage level and is loaded 
into cars and hauled to the hoisting shaft 
by electric motors. 


UNDERLYING ANY SUCCESS which 

has been achieved in safety work in 
West Vulcan is the fact that the operat- 
ing company recognizes that safety is 
an operating problem and must be given 
as serious consideration as ore extrac- 
tion when plans are being made for 
operation. Each official, from general 
superintendent to foreman, knows that 
he is being held responsible for the safety 
of the men under his charge. 

The local superintendent, acting under 
general orders from the management, is 
in charge locally. Under his direction 
the mining captain and foremen carry 
on mining operations. Each foreman has 
his territory and employes and is held 
accountable for safe operations within 
the area of his responsibility. A master 
mechanic and a surface foreman are in 
charge of electrical-mechanical operations 
and surface work, respectively, and re- 
sponsible for safety measures in those 
operations. 

Safety inspections are in charge of a 
safety inspector, who also is instructor 
in first-aid and mine-rescue methods. 
He reports to the local superintendent. 
Over all the local organization is a com- 
pletely organized department in the main 
offices of the operating company whose 
sole concern, day in and day out, is the 
safety of the men who work for the 
company. It can be truthfully said that 
safety is as vital a concern of the com- 


4 ber WEST VULCAN MINE, lo- 


* Range safety inspector, Pickands, Mather & 
Co. 


by A. H. Trestrail * 


pany as any other single factor in the 
conduct of its business, and this has much 
to do with the results attained at West 
Vulcan. 


THE COMPANY has provided the 

usual mechanical guards for machines, 
whether located on surface or under- 
ground. Complete machine, carpenter 
and blacksmith shops are maintained, 
and care is exercised that all machines 
are properly guarded. Underground 
mechanical equipment, such as pumps, 
haulage motors, and electric tuggers, are 
completely guarded. Both the man 
hoist and ore hoists are equipped with 
automatic control devices to prevent over- 
travel or over-speed. 

Stairs, entrances to shafts, ladderways 
or raises have been properly guarded to 
prevent falling or walking into danger- 
ous openings. 

Electric lighting has made a valuable 
contribution towards maintaining safe 
working places and expediting the safe 
removal of ore. Not only are level sta- 
tions and main haulage ways well lighted 
but sublevels and working places are well 
illuminated with electric lights. Good 
lighting tends to better housekeeping. 
Good housekeeping is a part of safety. 
The generous use of electric lights in 
mines reduces injuries. 

Every person going underground must 
wear a protective hat. These hats are 
preventing head injuries wherever they 
are being used. In drilling operations, 
cleaning drill holes, trimming ground or 
breaking chunks in underground opera- 
tions, screen goggles must be worn. Each 
underground employe is provided with 
these. For surface operations, where eye 
hazards are evident, either glass or 
screen may be worn. All goggles are 
provided to employes without cost to 
them. The use of gloves has helped to 
reduce hand injuries. 


WV HILE THE VALUE of mechanical 
safeguards, good lighting, and pro- 
tective clothing is recognized, progress 
could not be made without the efforts 
which are being put forth to educate 
and train the employe in safe practices. 
The value of the bulletin as an edu- 
eator is recognized, and a bulletin board 
in the dry or change house brings the 
safety message to the men. In addition 
to the National Safety Council bulletins, 
home-made bulletins keep the force in- 
formed of its progress in accident pre- 
vention and standing in safety. Bulletins 
are also posted with a short description 
of accidents which have occurred in the 
district. These subjects must constantly 
be kept before the emplove. 


The foremen and safety inspector con- 
vey valuable information to employes out 
of their experience. Coming in contact 
with all phases of the operation and gain- 
ing experience therefrom, they are able 
to caution employes relative to hazardous 
conditions and improper procedure. This 
daily contact promotes interest and 
strengthens the employe in forming 
habits which make for safety. 

Meetings of the supervisory staff for 
the discussion of safety problems are 
held quarterly. At these meetings sta- 
tistics showing the mine standing, a dis- 
cussion of general safety and conditions 
which might lead to an injury are gone 
over. Local conditions, as well as in- 
juries occurring at other properties, are 
discussed with the idea of profiting from 
the experiences of others. 

While the foregoing description points 
out the mechanical set-up, it is my 
opinion that this alone could not have 
brought the Sentinels of Safety Trophy 
to West Vulcan. The finest guards and 
the most elaborate details or organiza- 
tion will not alone prevent injuries. 
Safety, like religion, is a matter of per- 
sonal conviction that must be deep rooted 
in the inner man and find its outlet in 
actions which manifest a sincere desire 
to prevent injuries. Unless the manage- 
ment and each employe is properly im- 
bued with this conviction the finest set-up 
will not obtain the desired result. Fair 
dealings as well as interest in working 
conditions on the part of the management 
and supervisory staff is the first requisite, 
because the establishment of good will 
is the essence of injury-preventive work. 
To further stimulate this, the mine par- 
ticipates in competition with another 
local property. Rivalry is keen, and the 
auto race, airplane endurance contest, 
or whatever form the competition is 
played up in, helps bring forth unrelent- 
ing efforts to promote safety. Added to 
this was the interest created by entrance 
in the Sentinels of Safety contest. 


THE ORIGINATORS and donors of 

the Sentinels of Safety Trophy have 
made a contribution to industrial safety 
that mathematical calculation is unable 
to reveal. The Bureau of Mines has ren- 
dered valuable assistance in counsel and 
help coupled with training men in first 
aid and mine rescue. 

The winning of the trophy was not the 
result of a spectacular dash, but is the 
outcome of years of patient effort to im- 
prove in safety. To the employer there 
naturally comes a feeling of sincere pride 
in this accomplishment; first, because of 
the coveted honor in having merited the 
award; and, second, as expressed by Mr. 
W. P. Chinn, general manager, when ac- 
centing the trophv at Washington, D. C., 
when he declared: “I feel that a much 
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NEWS 
of the mining field 


Personals— 


S. Livingston Mather, Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Company, and president, the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, will discuss the 
mining situation at the opening session 
of the thirty-fifth convention of the Con- 
gress, December 15. 


Robert L. Dwyer, Anaconda Copper 
Company, attended a conference of the 
National Executive Tax Committee of 
the American Mining Congress, recently 
held in Washington. 


R. C. Allen, Ogleby Norton Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was a recent Washing- 
ton visitor, and attended the tax meet- 
ing of the American Mining Congress. 


Dr. H. Foster Bain, director, Copper 
and Brass Research Corporation, spent 
several days in Washington in Novem- 
ber. With Mrs. Bain, he spent the 
‘thanksgiving holiday at Bermuda. 

P. C. Thomas, Koppers Coal Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., attended the tax meet- 
ing of the National Coal Association held 
at Washington in late November. 

D. A. Callahan, Callahan Lead Com- 
pany, Wallace, Idaho, has been spending 
some time in the East, being in Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 17 and 18. 

Vv. P. Geffine, Cleveland Cliffs Iron 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, was a Wash- 
ington visitor during the month. 

Herbert Wilson Smith, Union Carbide 
Company, New York City, will discuss 
the protective tariff and the mining in- 
dustry at the annual meeting of the 
American Mining Congress, December 15. 

Dr. Donald B. McLaughlin, as: ociate 
of Dr. L. C. Graton, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, was the personal representative 
of Bruce C. Yates, Homestake Mining 
Company, at the tax conference of the 
American Mining Congress. 

Walter Nesbit, Congressman at Large, 
from Illinois, is a candidate for office as 
secretary-treasurer of District 12, United 
Mine Workers of America. 

S. A. Caperton, general manager of 
the Slab Fork Coal Company, has been 
elected president of the R. M. Lambie 
Institute. 

Newell G. Alford, of Eavenson, Alford 
& Hicks, Pittsburgh, Pa., was a Chicago 
visitor in November. 

Walter Dake, Joy Machine Company, 
spent some time in the Illinois coal fields 
during November. 

H. H. Taylor, Jr., Franklin County 
Coke Corporation, has been appointed as 
national chairman on an industry-wide 
committee which will consider Recom- 
mended Practice for Face Preparatory 
Work in Coal Production. 

R. L. Ireland, Jr., Hanna Coal Com- 
pany, recently submitted the recommen- 
dations of his committee for Standard 
Practice for Frogs, Switches and Turn- 
outs for Coal Mine Tracks, to the 
sponsor, the American Mining Congress. 

L. W. Shugg, General Electric Com- 
pany, was recently in Detroit and Chi- 
cago on matters relating to his com- 
pany’s participation in exhibits at the 
Chicago World’s Fair, and the annual 
meeting of the Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion and Sand and Gravel Association. 


J. F. Callbreath, secretary of the 
American Mining Congress, attended the 
regular meeting of the Ohio Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association at Cleveland, Novem- 
ber 14. 

H. B. Fernald, Loomis, Suffern & 
Fernald, New York City, chairman of 
the Executive Tax Committee, the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress, called his commit- 
tee together on November 17 for a dis- 
cussion of mine taxation problems. 

F. G. Hamrick, American Smelting & 
Refining Company, was in Washington, 
D. C., November 17-18, and attended the 
tax meeting of the American Mining 
Congress. 

W. H. Peters, M. A. Hanna Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, spent several days in 
the East in November and attended the 
tax meeting of the American Mining 
Congress, at Washington. 

A. E. Yetter, formerly chief engineer 
of the Hudson Coal Company, has joined 
the firm of James H. Pierce & Company. 

Thomas E. Lightfoot, Koppers Coal 
Company, has been elected general chair- 
man of the Mine Safety Section of the 
National Safety Council. 

George T. Hamilton has been elected 
president of the Illinois Mining Insti- 
tute. 

C. B. Huntress is to be principal 
speaker at the annual meeting of the 
West Virginia Coal Mining Institute. 

George Oenslager, of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company laboratories at Akron, 
Ohio, distinguished chemist of the rub- 
ber industry, has been awarded the 
Perkin medal for 1933. It is given an- 
nually for the most valuable work in 
applied chemistry, and regarded as one 
of the highest honors which can be be- 
stowed on an American chemist. 


H. C. Jackson, Pickands Mather Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, represented his. 
company at the tax conference of the 


‘American Mining Congress. 


Carl Lee, electrical engineer, Peabody 
Coal Company, has been appointed as. 
chairman of the Power Project of the 
Recommended Practices Section of the 
Coal Division, the American Mining 
Congress. 

R. V. Clay, Hanna Coal Company, and 
a national committee, has been appointed 
by the American Mining Congress to 
study the problems involved in loading 
coal, and to develop recommended prac- 
tice in relation thereto. 

Reamy Joyce, vice president, Joyce 
Watkins Company, Chicago, IIl., is re- 
organizing the Mine Timber Committee 
of the Coal Division, the American Min- 
ing Congress, of which he is national 
chairman, to include studies on general 
timbering, wood preservation, storage, 
salvage, substitutes for timbers, and 
service records. 


Lucien Eaton, consulting engineer, for- 
merly with the Cleveland Cliffs Iron 
Company, has been in the East during 
the month of November. 

J. W. Allen, Green Cananea Copper 
Company, was in Washington, Novem- 
ber 17. 

John L. Glenn, Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany, represented his company at the 
conference on tax matters recently held 
by the American Mining Congress. 

H. D. Chamberlain, Hudson Coal Com- 
pany, was in Washington November 17- 
18, where he met with representatives 
of other industries in the consideration 
of tax problems confronting the mining 
industry. 


Fritz Medal to Jackling 


The John Fritz Gold Medal has been 
awarded for 1933 to Daniel Cowan Jack- 
ling, of San Francisco, for “notable in- 
dustrial achievement in initiating mass 
production of copper from low-grade 
ores, through application of engineering 
principles.” The award was made by a 
board of 16 representatives of the four 
national societies of mining and metal- 
lurgical, civil, mechanical, and electrical 
engineers, having an aggregate member- 
ship of more than 60,000. 

Mr. Jackling is widely known in the 
mining industry for his pioneer work in 
extracting copper on a large scale from 
ore containing as little as 2 percent of 
the metal, an achievement which has 
greatly added to the world’s potential 
copper reserves, and furnished the supply 
of copper essential to the World War 
success. 

Mr. Jackling is president of the Utah 
Copper Company and six other mining 
companies, and a director of the Chase 
National Bank and several other cor- 
porations. 

Former John Fritz medalists include 
President Hoover, Thomas A. Edison, 
Guglielmo Marconi, Michael I. Pupin, 
Lord Kelvin, Orville Wright, Elmer A. 
Sperry, John F. Stevens, and John J. 
Carty. 


The Tariff Commission has been asked 
by President Hoover to reinvestigate the 
whole rates on many commodities to see 
whether the tariff is giving the protec- 
tion provided by law. 


An inspection was made by the direc- 
tors of the Eagle-Picher Lead Company 
of the new ore concentrate mill owned 
by the Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelter 
Company, in October. The mill, located 
in Picher, Okla., is the largest zinc and 
lead concentrating plant in the country; 
it replaces about 15 small mills scat- 
tered over the tri-state ore properties of 
the company. These mills have been dis- 
mantled and part of the machinery uti- 
lized and installed in the large plant. 

Officers of the company said the new 
plant has an ore capacity of 800 tons an 
hour. Due, however, to low prices pre- 
vailing for zinc and lead capacity op- 
eration is not contemplated at present. 
The plant represents an investment of 
approximately $500,000, of which $300,- 
0UU was expenditure for new materials 
and equipment. 

Accompanying A. E. Bendelari, presi- 
dent of the companies, on the trip were 
the following five directors: Carl Her- 
ton:tein, C. L. Harrison, Vincent H. 
Beckman, Joseph Hummel, Jr., Cincin- 
nati, and A. K. Mayer, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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James Pierce, on Novemer 1, 1932, 
resigned as vice president of Stuart, 
James & Cooke, Inc., in order to devote 
more time to his personal interests and 
to organize James H. Pierce & Company, 
which will act as consultants to a num- 
ber of important mining companies, and 
provide a trained staff of engineers and 
executives to serve as engineering ad- 
visors to anthracite and bituminous 
companies. 

Mr. Pierce has been associated with 
the industry for many years. Prior to 
joining Stuart, James & Cooke, Inc., he 
was vice president of the Thorne-Neale 
anthracite operations. He is president 
of. the East Bear Ridge Colliery Com- 
pany, vice president of the Wyoming 
Valley Collieries Company, and manage- 
ment and engineering consultant to a 
number of important mining interests. 
James H. Pierce and Company have 
opened offices in the Scranton Electric 
Building, Scranton, Pa., and in the 
Whitehall Building, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. A. E. Yetter, formerly chief engi- 
neer of the Hudson Coal Company and 
later general superintendent of the Glen 
Alden Coal Company, has assumed an 
executive position with the firm. 


Obituary— 


Harry N. Taylor, 67, of New York 
City, chairman of the board of the 
United Electric Coal Companies; chair- 
man of the board, Coal Sales Corpora- 
tion; president of the Penn Anthracite 


Mining Company; and identified with the 
coal mining industry for 50 years, died 
November 10, in Chicago. Mr. Taylor 
suffered a heart attack while on an in- 
spection trip to his properties last week. 


Mr. Taylor pioneered in the develop- 
ment of the coal lands in northern and 
central Illinois and subsequently oper- 
ated the bituminous coal interests of 
J. P. Morgan & Company. With John 
Mitchell, first president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, Mr. Taylor, 
along with Samuel Gompers, was re- 
sponsible for the early movement which 
resulted in the formation of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. In 1914 Mr. 
Taylor took up his residence in Kansas 
City, Mo., and during the World War 
served as Assistant Fuel Administrator 
in Washington, D. C. In 1920 Mr. Tay- 
lor’s interests took him to New York, 
where he, with George F. Getz, of Chi- 
cago, and Gov. Alfred E. Smith, of New 
York, established the United States Dis- 


tributing Corporation, of which Mr. - 


Taylor was president and chairman. His 
reputation as a leader in the coal indus- 
try and the extraordinary confidence 
which organized labor placed in him 
gave Mr. Taylor the distinction of being 
called to the White House by every 
President from Roosevelt to Mr. Hoover 
to bring about strike settlements. 


He took an active interest in associa- 
tion activities, and at the time of his 
death was a director of the American 
Mining Congress. He is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Gertrude E. Taylor; a 
daughter, Mrs. Raymond J. Hurley, of 
Chicago; and a son, Harry J. Taylor, of 
New York. 


George A. Stahl, pioneer Colorado 
mining leader and philanthropist, died 
recently in Denver at the age of 62. For 
22 years Mr. Stahl was associated with 
the Vindicator Consolidated Gold Mining 
Company, serving as general manager 
for the last five years of his connection 
with the firm. He was a cherished friend 
of Colorado mining men and aided in 
founding the traditional “Sowbelly 
Dinner.” 


After a lifetime of connection with 
coal mining and allied interests, Harry 

Berwind, vice president of the Ber- 
wind-White Coal Mining Company, died 
in Philadelphia at the age of 70. He 
was active in the interest of his company 
until his last illness. With his three 
brothers, he worked for many years in 
the development of the company of 
which he was an officer. 


John Danahy, of Buffalo, N. Y., died 
October 19 in Uniontown, Pa. Mr. 
Danahy entered the employ of the Don- 
ner Steel Company at an early age and 
continued with that company in various 
executive positions until his death. At 
the time of this death, he was vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Whitely Creek 
Coal Company, Greensboro, Pa., a sub- 
sidiary of the Donner firm. 


Charles T. Fairbain, mining engineer, 
who lived in Birmingham, Ala., died re- 
cently at the age of 65. Born in Detroit 
and serving in industry in various ca- 
pacities in Cleveland, Detroit, and Ish- 
peming, Mich., he became manager of 
the Southern District for the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company in 1911. 


Injurious Tramp Iron 


Wet or dry material, ore or coal, cleaned efficiently by 
these extremely powerful EC&M Separator Magnets. 
They are positive in their protection of crushers, pulverizers 
and similar machines and frequently recover salvable 
material. Installed easily under many different conditions. 
Operate for years without maintenance costs. Send the 
coupon for Bulletin 910 which completely describes them. 


The Electric Controller & Mfg. Co. 
2700 East 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send your illustrated Separator Magnet Bulletin 


CUSTOMER FACTS vs. 
SALESMAN FICTION 


HEAVY 
DUTY 


lations suggest the LEAHY. 


911 Glasgow Ave. 


Vibrating Screen 


Why buy on a salesman’s say so when eleven years of back- 
ground and the Customer Facts from two thousand instal- 


THE DEISTER CONCENTRATOR CO. 


Incorporated 1906 Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Export Sales: 104 Pearl St., New York City 


SAFETY IS THE SIGN OF SKILL 


- BICKFORD 


THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD CO. 
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The Mohawk Mining Company, pioneer 
producer of copper, after many years of 
successful operation, has ceased work, 
according to advices from Houghton, 
Mich. Final cessation of activities fol- 
lowed the caving of a mine shaft in 
which copper was being produced for 


less than 5 cents a pound. Storage 
equivalent to 25,000,000 pounds of re- 
fined copper remains in storage at the 
stamp mill in Gay. This will be smelted 
at the Michigan smelter in Houghton as 
a market is found. The mine has dis- 
bursed to stockholders some $15,000,000 
since it was opened in 1906. It failed to 
pay only in 1921 and 1924. 


The safety record for mines in Cali- 
fornia in 1931 was better than that for 
1930 and for most years during the 
past decade, according to figures just 
compiled by the United States Bureau 
of Mines from reports received from op- 
erating companies through the Indus- 
trial Accident Commission of California. 
Records for the State indicated an aver- 
age rate of 109 accidents per million 
man-hours of employment, as compared 
with 120 in the previous year. On only 
three occasions since 1921 has the acci- 
dent rate for California mines been more 
favorable than it was last year, these 
instances being in 1927, 1928, and 1929. 


New officers of the National Safety 
Council and the Mining Section of the 
Council were announced during the 
Twenty-first Annual Safety Congress 
and Exposition, held in Washington, 
D. C., October 3 to 7. J. I. Banash, con- 
sulting engineer, Chicago, is the new 
president. 

. The executive committee of the Mining 
Section of the National Safety Council 
is made up as follows: General chair- 
man, Thomas E. Lightfoot, Koppers 


Coal Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; vice ~ 


chairmen, F. B. Dunbar, Pickands, Ma- 
ther & Company, Mather, Pa.; P. M. 
Arthur, American Zine Company of 
Tennessee, Mascot, Tenn.; J. W. Alt, 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper 
Company, Calumet, Mich.; W. G. Metz- 
ger, Hudson Coal Company, Scranton, 
Pa.; secretary and News-Letter editor, 
Daniel Harrington, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C.;_ statistics 
committee chairman, W. W. Adams, 

S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
D. C.; entertainment committee chair- 
man, J. T. Ryan, Mine Safety Appli- 
ances Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; pub- 
licity committee, M. R. Budd, Explosives 
Engineer, Wilmington, Del., and R. D. 
Hall, Coal Age, New York, N. Y.; poster 
and slide committee chairman, J. J. 
Forbes, U: S. Bureau of Mines, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; program committee chair- 
man, Lee Long, Clinchfield Coal Corp., 
Dante, Va. Members at large, W. H. 
Comins, National Lead Company, St. 
Francois, Mo.; M. F. Fairlie, the Mining 
Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada; C. W. Gibbs, Hardwick 
Coal and Coke Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; H. C. Henrie, Phelps Dodge Corp., 
Bisbee, Ariz.; R. N. Hostler, Coal Mine 
Section, Pennsylvania Compensation 
Rating and Inspection Bureau, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; George Martinson, Pickands, 
Mather & Company, Hibbing, Minn.; 
D. D. Moffat, Utah Copper Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; H. I. Young, 
American Zinc, Lead and Smelting Com- 
pany, East St. Louis, IIl. 


Safety Record of Metal Mines in 
Minnesota in 1931 


Accident prevention in metal mining 
in Minnesota reached a further stage of 
advancement in 1931 than the mining 
industry of that State has known in any 
other year for which records are avail- 
able. The year’s safety performance was 
a clear demonstration of the effective- 
ness of the work done and the interest 
taken by operators in the prevention of 
accidents to their employes. Two mines 
in Minnesota won national distinction in 
safety work in 1931 by winning first 
place in their respective groups in the 
National Safety Competition which was 
conducted by the United States Bureau 
of Mines. These properties were the 
Harold iron-ore underground mine at 
Carson Lake, which was operated by the 
Hanna Ore Mining Company, and the 
Mahoning iron-ore open-cut mine at 
Hibbing, which was operated by the 
Mahoning Ore and Steel Company. 
Both of these mines were operated with- 
out a lost-time accident in 1931. 

Reports furnished by operating com- 
panies to the United States Bureau of 
Mines indicate that the 1931 accident 
rate of 13.12 accidents per million hours 
of employment or exposure to mining 
hazards was the best safety record since 
1911, when statistics were first collected 
by the bureau. An almost unbroken 
record of progress from year to year 
has been made by the operating com- 
panies in their accident-prevention work. 

Reports from mining companies in 
Minnesota in 1931 covered 83 miles, in- 
cluding large and small operations. The 
mines employed 8,332 men, including 
3,329 employes underground and 3,483 
men engaged in stripping and open-cut 
mining. The mines as a group were in 
operation for 1,718,185 man-days or 15,- 
627,640 man-hours, an average per em- 
ploye of 206 days or 1,876 hours. The 
average working time in the previous 
year was 2,308 man-hours per employe. 
Accidents in 1931 caused 4 fatal and 201 
nonfatal injuries. The accident-fre- 
quency rate for 1931, which was, as 
stated, 13.12 per million man-hours of 
employment, was 42 percent lower than 
the previous year’s rate of 23.09. 

For underground mining operations 
the accident rate, covering fatal and non- 
fatal injuries, was 19.66 per million 
man-hours; for stripping and open-cut 
mining the rate was 9.91; and for work 
at surface yards and shops it was 8.28. 

As compared with the rate of 13.12 
accidents per million man-hours for all 
mines in the State, the rate for Itasca 
County, where most of the mining is 
done by open-cut methods, was 10.16 per 
million man-hours. The rate for ‘St. 
Louis County, where open-cut mining is 
also important, was 11.10, while the rate 
for Crow Wing County was 42.80. 


The Bureau of Mines Technical Paper 
537 contains the results of an examina- 
tion of electrical mine equipment in 18 
bituminous coal mines to determine the 
possible hazards of gas and dust igni- 
tions, also of shock. 


“An Aid for Analyzing Markets in 
Ohio” is the title of a new publication 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
publication gives a general method for 
studying the concentration of markets 
for general consumer commodities. 


A copper conference to plan concerted 
action for keeping copper output from 
being unduly increased when improve- 
ment in world business results in larger 
consumption is planned soon in New 
York. Representatives of Katanga, 
Roan Antelope, and Rhokana Corpora- 
tion are expected to arrive in New York 
early in this month. It is expected that 
90 percent of the world’s potential cop- 
per output will be represented. British 
representatives are expected to arrive at 
the same time, irrespective of the action 
taken on the British preferential tariff 
bill by Parliament before they sail for 
the United States. 


The Bureau of Mines, in cooperation 
with the Committee on Correlation of 
Research of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
has just completed the compilation of a 
list of research problems engaging the 
attention of those industries dealing 
with minerals or mineral products, which 
has been published as Information Cir- 
cular 6637, by A. C. Fieldner and Alden 
H. Emery. Work for coal is as follows: 
“Occurrence”; “Properties, Composition, 
and Testing’; “Mining, Safety, and 
Health”; “Cleaning, Preparation, and 
Briquetting”; “Storage, Transportation, 
Weathering, and Spontaneous Combus- 
tion”; “Combustion, Furnaces, and 
Smoke Abatement (Including Gas)”; 
“Carbonization”; “Carbonization Prod- 
ucts”; “Complete Gasification, Hydro- 
genation, and Synthetic Products”; 
“Economics and Miscellaneous.” 


The fortieth annual meeting of the 
Illinois Mining Institute, held at Dan- 
ville, Ill., at the Wolford Hotel, on Fri- 
day, November 4, 1932, was in all proba- 
bility the outstanding meeting this in- 
stitute has held in many years in point 
of attendance, importance of subjects 
discussed in the program, and the dis- 
cussions of these subjects. Approxi- 
mately 250 coal operating officials and 
those in actual charge of operations 
were in attendance from the Illinois and 
the Indiana coal mining districts, consti- 
tuting the midwest coal field. Many 
from distant points also attended, realiz- 
ing the importance of the meeting and 
the papers presented. The officers and 
executive board are: Charles F. Hamil- 
ton, president, Chicago, Ill.; H. A. Tread- 
well, vice president, Benton, IIl.; George 
F. Campbell, Paul Halbersleben, E. H. 
Johnson, George C. McFadden, John G. 
Millhouse, Harry H. Moses, Fred S. 
Pfahler, C. J. Sandoe, John W. Stedelin, 
H. H. Taylor, Jr., T. J. Thomas, Paul 
Weir, executive board. 


Twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
West Virginia Coal Mining Institute to 
be held at the Daniel Boone Hotel, in 
Charleston, W. Va., on December 6 and 
7. The program will consist of technical 
papers on Tuesday, December 6, with a 
banquet in the evening, at which Mr. 
C. B. Huntress, executive secretary of 
the National Coal Association, will be 
the principal speaker. Wednesday, De- 
cember 7, will be given over to an in- 
spection trip to visit the hydro-electric 
development work of the New Kanawha 
Power Company on New River. This is 
an extensive tunnel project and will be 
of unusual interest to the mining men 
who attend the meeting. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


Announcement is made that Link-Belt 
Company has recently appointed Mr. 
George M. Sharer sales manager of its 
eastern division, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia. In this capacity, he has 
direct supervision of sales of all of the 
company’s offices in the Atlantic Coast 
States. Mr. Sharer is a mechanical en- 
gineer of broad experience, and has been 
connected with Link-Belt in Philadelphia 
in various capacities for the past 32 
years. 


A new line of single-row self-aligning 
radial roller bearings is being offered by 
the Shafer Bearing Corporation, manu- 
facturers of Shafer radial thrust roller 
bearings and self-aligning units. 


Harnischfeger Corporation, 4400 West 
National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., have 
improved and revised their line of P&H 
Hansen Arc Welders. A new magnetic 
bridge, and a unique short-circuit wind- 
ing have greatly extended the welding 
range, and further improved arc recov- 
ery and arc stability. Several types of 
welders are available, including “two- 
operator” units, gasoline engine driven 
stationary or portable units, besides a 
complete line of arc welders for every 
purpose. 


A new dryer, known as the “D. L. 0.” 
dryer, is offered by Oliver United Filters, 
Inc., as exclusive distributor and licensor, 
and is built by the Sintering Machinery 
Corporation. Operating on the principle 
of a straight line traveling bed, the wet 
material is dried by controlled passage 
through it of heated air or gases, and 
the D. L. O. dryer reduces moisture con- 
tent with operating costs thought unat- 
tainably low before. A D. L. O. dryer 
installation handling up to 75 tons per 
hour of washed bituminous coal screen- 
ings has just made such a successful 
performance that the company operating 
this washery has ordered a second unit 
for prompt delivery. Oliver United Fil- 
ters, Inc., will be pleased to answer in- 
quiries on the D. L. O. dryer from 
interested persons. 


A device for recovering free gold and 
other precious metals from placer and 
mill run ores is the Fabriform Centrifu- 
gal Amalgamator. This machine, manu- 
factured by the Welded Products Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, is said to be low in 
cost, simple to install and operate, and 
is being used successfully at the present 
time by a number of concerns in south- 
ern California, lower California, and in 
the mother-lode district. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany announce the development of a 
motor reduction unit for use where low- 
speed drives are required. A standard 
round-frame type motor is mounted di- 
rectly on the gear-reducer housing, thus 
forming a compact unit. Helical gears 
are used which permits the highest pos- 
sible efficiency and the most quiet opera- 
tion. Standard speeds at the power 
take-off are from 3.02 r. p. m. to 380 
r. p. m., but lower speeds can be pro- 
vided; 6.08 r. p. m. is obtained with the 
use of a 1,750 r. p. m. motor. 


“Roebling Wire Rope Slings” is a new 
publication by John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Company, Trenton, N. J. Copies will 
be gladly sent upon request. 


A new bulletin on surface condensers, 
issued by Ingersoll-Rand Company, 11 
Broadway, New York, illustrates many 
of its condenser installations, ranging 
from small units up to those of 160,000 
kw. capacity. Features discussed include 
single and two-pass construction, heart- 
shaped shell, external air coolers, longi- 
tudinal steam distribution, and _ tube- 
sheet arrangement. Separate sections 
are devoted to small condensers, steel- 
plate condensers, and marine condensers. 
Copies of the bulletin, Form 9227, may 
" obtained from any Ingersoll-Rand 
office. 


The Bucyrus-Erie Company, Depart- 
ment LC-7, South Milwaukee, Wis., has 
just issued a new and comprehensive 
booklet illustrating and describing the 
Loadmaster Crane, Models CT, CS, and 
MD. It is profusely illustrated with pic- 
tures showing nearly 50 applications of 
this versatile crane. Copy of this book- 
let will be sent on request. 


SAFETY AT WEST VULCAN MINE 
(Continued from page 19) 


greater trophy to them, the management 
and company officials, is the thought that 
the lives of men have been made safer 
and their homes and families made hap- 
pier because of the effort which is being 
put forth to safeguard the lives of 
fathers and sons who are employed in the 
mining industry.” 

When this becomes the ideal which 
motivates efforts in the prevention of 
injuries, and when that ideal is put into 
practice by definite plans, a safer mine 
must come as the inevitable result. 


Harnischfeger Corporation, 4400 West 
National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
just issued a new catalog called “Weld 
It Well.” This fully illustrated book on 
the latest developments in welding prac- 
tice and welder design covers many in- 
teresting phases of are welding. Several 
pages are devoted to direct illustrated 
comparison of old-time practice and 
modern welding methods. 


The Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corporation recently announced the 
appointment of Hugh Benet as manager 
of its Harrison, N. J., works. Since 
1927, when Mr. Benet became associ- 
ated with the Worthington organization, 
he has served as manager of the cor- 
poration’s Holyoke, Mass., works. 


Whitcomb Locomotive Company, of 
Rochelle, Ill., subsidiary of Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, has acquired busi- 
ness, inventory, and good will of Mil- 
waukee Locomotive Manufacturing Com- 
pany, under plan whereby Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, formerly owner of 
Milwaukee Locomotive Manufacturing 
Company, becomes stockholder in Whit- 
comb Locomotive Company. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
(Continued from page 17) 


inspection that is given locomotives. Ex- 
cessive or insufficient lubrication of min- 
ing machines and locomotives are fre- 
quently checked. 

Standard methods of laying switches 
and turnouts are in effect. Standard 
methods of setting mine timbers are also 
in effect. Our working places in the mine 
present a clean, orderly appearance, uni- 
form in almost every respect where 
conditions are normal. 


E ENDEAVOR to keep the mine 

and its equipment clean and in order 
at all times. By training our employes 
during the past four years in good house- 
keeping practices, we have found that 
such a movement pays large dividends 
in dollars and cents to the company. 

We also believe that our mine is a 
safer mine for our employes to work in, 
as we have not had a lost-time accident 
since January 7, 1931. 

Good housekeeping standards and prac- 
tices in and about mining plants make 
better employes and create satisfaction 
and contentment both to the employe and 
employer, each in performing his duty 
and obligation to the other. 


CONTRACTORS 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


We make Borings for Coal, Clays and all Minerals. 
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Good news for 


every MINING MAN 


STARTING with next month’s issue, The MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL will 
begin a new TEN-FEATURE program representing a distinct innovation in the 
mining publication field. With no departure from that virile editorial policy 
which long ago established it as “The Spokesman of The Mining Industry,” 
it will bring to you each month a brief digest of every important or interesting 
event in the industry. It will tell you what other prominent mining men are 
doing. It will review current legislation, market trends, new equipment, and 


publications. And it will classify these items under the ten convenient headings 


outlined below. 


|. THE MARCH OF MINING EVENTS 


A short, up-to-the-minute news-review of the 
most interesting happenings in the mining indus- 
try during the past month. 


2. REVIEW OF MINING CONDITIONS 


The status and trend of each branch of mining, 
separated into easily-found groups .. . coal, 
copper, iron, lead, zinc, etc. 


3. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A brief summary of all material emanating from 
governmental sources, including announcements 
of forthcoming publications. 


4. ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


A digest of current work under consideration by 
various organizations serving mining, with a brief 
review of progress made. 


5. MINING LEGISLATION 


A brief presentation of both state and national 
bills of interest to mining, with particular em- 
phasis on national affairs. 


6. MODERN MINING PRACTICE 


Briefed reports of various committees working 
toward modern methods and recommended prac- 
tices. Also reviews of all trade press articles. 


7. TRANSPORTATION 


An interesting and informative digest of all of 
the more important transportation matters before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


8.. NEW EQUIPMENT 


A summary of mining equipment presented by 
manufacturers, together with information con- 
cerning new developments in the mining field. 


9. WHO'S WHO IN MINING 


A personality review sketching briefly the com- 
ings and goings and other interesting news about 
the important men in the mining industry. 


10. HAVE YOU HEARD? 


A miscellany of facts of every description, 
national and international, relevant to mining 


men and the mining industry. 


Remember—every one of these TEN GREAT FEATURES will appear in each 


month’s issue... 120 in all, throughout the year... giving you a broad 
sweeping word-picture of your industry that you can obtain in no other way 


.. . placing in your hands a condensed, easy-to-find and easy-to-read 
review of those essential facts you need to be a well-informed mining man! 
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A proposed dictionary of electrical 
engineering terms, representing the re- 
sults of over three years work by a 
committee of 120 scientists and engi- 
neers under the chairmanship of Dr. 
A. E. Kennelly, of Harvard University, 
has been published for review and criti- 
cism prior to its submittal to the Ameri- 
can Standards Association for adoption 
as an American standard. The report, 
prepared under the direction of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, is a document of 208 pages, list- 
ing over 3,400 definitions ranging from 
the fundamental definitions on which 
the science of electricity is based to defi- 
nitions for practical applications, such 
as those for control equipment, genera- 
tion, transmission and_ distribution, 
welding, illumination, wire and radio 
communication, electrobiology, and elec- 
tro-therapeutics. 


The Harwick Coal and Coke Company 
has been awarded the trophy in the coal 
mining group for the best record in the 
inter-plant safety contest conducted by 
the Western Pennsylvania Safety Coun- 
cil. C. W. Gibbs, general manager of 
the company, is also secretary of the 
Coal Operators Association of the Thick 
Vein Freeport Seam of Pennsylvania. 


Traylor Engineering & Manufacturing 
Company announces a new bulletin, No. 
111, covering the Traylor Type BH 
Gyratory Crusher. 


In anticipation of improving condi- 
tions among both mines and general in- 
dustry, E. D. Buliard Co., manufacturers 
and distributors of mine and industrial 
safety equipment, have enlarged their 
facilities at Salt Lake City and Houston. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, has announced the re- 
moval of its Southwestern Branch Of- 
fice from Houston to Dallas, Tex. Mr. 
T. P. Burke continues as manager. 


A new design of elevator bucket for 
heavy-duty work, said to be a notable 
improvement in cast bucket design, is an- 
nounced by Link-Belt Company, Indian- 
apolis, the last innovation having been 
the appearance of reinforced lips and re- 
inforced backs. The new bucket, to be 
known as Style “AAP,” is made in all 
the popular sizes. 


An illustrated 144-page catalog has 
just been completed by Link-Belt Com- 
pany, on steel chains, in which infor- 
mation on the older chains is brought up 
to date, and many new and useful sizes 
are offered for the first time. A copy 
of the new book, No. 1192, may be had 
by addressing Link-Belt Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


The “House of Magic,” a spectacular 
section of the General Electric Research 
Laboratory in Schenectady, will be 
moved to Chicago for the Century of 
Progress exposition, as the outstanding 
feature of the G. E. exhibit. 


Arrangements have been made where- 
by Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York, has acquired exclusive rights 
to market SKF drill steel throughout the 
world. The product is being sold under 
the trade name IR-SKF. 


Sullivan “Stripborer” for Use in Open Pit Coal Mines 


A new type of blast hole drill known 
as the “stripborer” has been developed 
by engineers of the Sullivan Machinery 
Company, Chicago. This machine is de- 
signed to work from the bottom of an 
open-pit coal mine where considerable 
overburden must be removed, or from 
a bench, drilling holes at any angle. 

A drilling head rotates the drill steel 
and bit in the hole. The drive rod is 
14 ft. long with notches every 30 in. 
By manipulation of suitable inlet and 
outlet valves, the drive rod is advanced 
cr withdrawn as rapidly as necessary. 

The machine is self-propelled and can 
operate over hard, soft, or uneven 
ground. 

In shale or other soft rock, spiral rods 
pos the screw conveyor welded on are 
used. 


Bits can be attached to the 10-ft. rods 
with the same type of square pin joint. 

Convenient methods of bracing the 
drilling head are used to relieve the 
machine of the strain of drilling. 

Three of these machines in use in the 
strip operations of the Enos Coal Min- 
ing Company, Oakland City, Ind., are 
drilling 75-ft. horizontal holes in a soft 
shale band. An average speed of 300 ft. 
of 6-in. hole per day has been made, 
with runs as high as 500 ft. per day per 
machine. Costs with the “stripborer” 
are given as less than one-half of pre- 
vious costs using churn drills in vertical 
holes. Only about one-half the amount 
of explosives per yard of overburden is 
required. There is nothing to prevent 
this machine from drilling 6-in. holes of 
from 100 to 200 ft. length. 


J. S. Tritle, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, was 
elected president of the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers’ Association, to 
succeed John H. Trumbull, former gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the organization. 


Following the meeting of the board of 
directors of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, President 
F. A. Merrick announced the election of 
two vice presidents: C. E. Stephens, for- 
merly commercial vice president, with 
headquarters in New York, was elected 
vice president; he will remain in New 
York. G. Symonds, formerly com- 
mercial vice president at Chicago, was 
elected vice president in charge of sales. 
His headquarters will be at the general 


cffices of the company in East Pitts- 
burgh. According to the announcement, 
he will report directly to J. S. Tritle, 
vice president and general manager. 


A reduction in the fatal-accident rate 
among employes at coal mines in Colo- 
rado during 1931 is shown in one of a 
uniform series of coal-mine accident 
studies in the various States in prepara- 
tion by the Bureau of Mines. From the 
previous year’s fatality rate of 2.31 per 
million man-hours of employment or ex- 
posure to accident hazards, the rate for 
1931 was lowered to 1.71. The entire 
personnel in and about Colorado coal 
mines worked 1,517,872 man-shifts, the 
average workday being 8.09 hours. From 
these figures the average employe 
worked 1,225 hours during the calendar 
year; the previous year’s average was 
1,366 hours per employe. 
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MINING LEGISLATION 
(Continued from page 16) 


ment to be made in silver certificates of 
small denomination. The bullion pur- 
chased is to be coined to meet the demand 
for the redemption of silver certificates 
and held in the Treasury for that pur- 
pose. Redeemed certificates are to be 
reissued. 


General Mining Bills 


WHILE UNDOUBTEDLY certain 
bills will be introduced in the early days 
of the session, the following is a review 
of the measures now before both Senate 
and House, and their present status is 
indicated: 

S. 3638; H. R. 9072. To permit an 
additional 160 or 320 acres of land to be 
used by mineral lessees or permittees for 
refining works, mill, tipple, or camp site 
at an annual rental of 25 cents an acre. 
(Passed Senate and reported by House 
Public Lands Committee.) 


S. 4509. To suspend annual acreage 
rentals during suspension of operation 
and production under the mineral leas- 
ing law in the interest of conservation, 
either by direction of the Interior De- 
partment or the assent of lessees. 
(Passed Senate and reported to House.) 

S. 4495. For stock-raising homestead 
entries on oil and gas lands, but not on 
cil and oil-shale reserves. (Passed by 
Senate.) 

S. J. Res. 82; H. J. Res. 181. Appro- 
priating $85,000 for the expenses of the 
International Geological Congress to be 
held in Washington, D. C., in 1933. 
(Passed Senate and reported to House.) 

S. 2935 (Davis); H. R. 12681 (Kelly) ; 
and H. R. 12916 (Lewis). Bills to regu- 
late interstate and foreign commerce in 
coal... to create a bituminous coal 
commission; and for other purposes. 

H. R. 1098 (Bachmann). Granting 
consent of Congress for two or more 
States to enter into compacts for regu- 
lation of production of bituminous coal, 
etc. 


There are seven bills pending to pro- 
vide for a tariff on coal. (A provision 
was incorporated in the revenue act of 
1932 for an excise tax on anthracite 
coal.) 

S. Res. 178. To investigate conditions 
in the coal fields of Harlan and Bell 
Counties, Ky. 

S. 4616; H. R. 12842 and 12672. Im- 
posing on the consignors of liquid fuel 
the duty of making monthly reports in 
certain cases to the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, and imposing penalties. (S. 4616 
passed Senate.) 

S. 25. Appropriating for fuel research 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

H. R. 4595. Appropriating for mineral 
mining investigations of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines. 

S. J. Res. 87 (Steiwer). Joint com- 
mittee on emergency relief to the natural 
resource industries. 

H. R. 6676 (Vinson). Administration 
of naval petroleum and oil-shale reserves. 

H. R. 8636 (Sutphin). Erection of 
investigation station at New Brunswick, 
N. J., for U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

H. R. 8377 (Carter). Sale and label- 
ing petroleum products that are im- 


ported. 

H. R. 5502 (Kelly). Authorizing the 
manufacture of radium for experimental 
purposes by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

S. 32 (King); S. 688 (Smoot). Estab- 
lishment of experiment station at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, for U. S. Bureau of 


Mines. 

H. R. 180 (Englebright). To exempt 
from taxation income derived from the 
mining of gold. 

H. R. 12598; S. 3606 (Pittman). To 
purchase silver by Government and pro- 
vide for issuance of silver certificates 
and coinage of American-produced sil- 
ver. (S. 3606 was reported from com- 
mittee.) 

H. R. J. Res. (McKeown). For an 
international conference to prevent de- 
basing of silver by governments; and 
on bimetalism. 

Other bills were introduced to provide 
20-year mineral leases to school land 
grants in Idaho; and to add certain 
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lands to the Navajo Indian reservation in 
Utah, but providing that 37% percent 
of the royalties from oil or gas produced 
thereon shall be allotted to Utah. 


A decision of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in Kentucky 
states that when a taxpayer wrongfully 
mines coal from land of another, which 
fact is not discovered until 1921, when 
an action for damages caused by the 
removal is instituted, an amount paid 
by the taxpayer in 1923 in settlement of 
a judgment is not deductible from gross 
income in 1920 as additional cost of coal 
removed and sold in the latter year. 
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Another 


Shaker Conveyor Drive 
Built by Goodman 


Underneath, Side 
or End Drive 


choice of 


Two Lengths 


Cast Steel 
Case 
pon 


of Stroke 


CHeavy 
Base Plate 


Type E Shaker Conveyor Drive 
Ball Bearing Shafts and Connecting Rods 
Rugged—Accessible—Efficient Transport 
All Wearing Surfaces Equipped with Renewable Bushings 
Self-lubricating—Low Maintenance—Alloy Steel Gears 


Accessories 


Troughs with Ball Frames or Rollers 
Swivels—Ball Bearing Ratchet Jacks 
Ball Type Puller Rods—Guide Frames 


Standard or Permissible 


Troughs and Accessories Suitable for All Types 


Write Nearest District Office for Information About Complete Goodman Line 


of Shaker Conveyor Equipment 
HALSTED ST. at 


O ODMAN CHICAGO -- 


G Locomotives - Loaders - Coal Cutters 
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this Mine Saves 


One of two G-E automatic pump drives 
installed in the Alpha Shaft of the 
Consolidated Coppermines Corporation, 
Kimberly, Nev. These automatic systems 
have been proved in hundreds of instal- 
lations. They reduce attention to a 
minimum; and are more dependable, 
more “wide awake,” and more economi- 
cal than manually operated pumping 
stations. (Protective covers have been 
removed to show control equipment.) 


HE Consolidated Coppermines Corpora- 
tion of Kimberly, Nev., checked up on 
the old manually operated pump controllers in 
its Alpha Shaft and found they were not effec- 
tively meeting emergency conditions. At a cost 


of $8000, new G-E automatic pump controllers 
were installed. 


Now, sudden accumulation of water is handled 


promptly and efficiently. The human element 


ELECTRIC 


with its frequent snap judgment has been 
entirely eliminated. Gone is the fear of flood- 
ing the mine. G-E automatic pump controllers 
and G-E induction motors are saving this pro- 
gressive mining corporation $10,000 annually 


in Operating and maintenance expenses. 


Make the investigation of your pump con- 
trollers the next step in your cost-reducing 
program. You, too, may be able to save hun- 
dreds of dollars by installing General Electric 
automatic pump drives. Why not discuss this 
with a mining specialist in your nearest G-E 
office, or write to General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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